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THE PRIMATE’S BILL IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


THURSDAY night’s debate in the House of 
Commons on the motion for the second reading 
of the Archbishop's Bill for the Regulation of 
Public Worship, was, perhaps, the most ro- 
markable we remember to have taken place. 
It will be looked back upon, not many years 


hence, as a singular historical curiosity. It | ing 


was the first serious attempt at the reconstruc- 
tion of the Established Church and the ro- 
ada station of ite machinery to the spirit and 
wants of the present age. The religious 
earnestness of those who took part in it, the 
intellectual ability which most of them dis- 
played, and the evident self-restraint which 
governed their expression of opinion and senti- 
ment, did credit: to the first deliberative As- 
sembly in the world. The singular feature of 
the debate, however, was the utter confusion 
of mind which characterised both those who 
were in fayour of the bill and those who were 


against it, in regard to the basis upon | i 
proper Au 


which the reconstruction should proceed. 
concurred in the acknow that some- 
thing must be done.” The anarchical state of 
what is called the National Church is such as 
imperatively demands remedial treatment of 
some sort. The question is of what sort it 
shall be; and it is a question of supreme mo- 
ment. For it is impossible that Parliament 
should be blind to the conclusion that 
the experiment which it is invited to try is no 
isolated act, but the beginning of a process the 
further stages of which must be in accord with 
that which is taken in reference to the measure 
now before the House. Innocent as may be the 
appearance of the Bill, as it was brought down 
from the House of Lords, it necessarily con- 
tains in iteelf the germs of a new politico- 
ecclesiastical system. The ferment it has 

occasioned is but a faint prelude of that which, 
whatever may be its fate, it will hereafter 
excite. The measure iteeli may be defeated by 
delay, or even by a direct yote; but, whether 
defeated or passed, the introduction of it to the 
Legislature has initiated a conflict of opinion 
and feeling which is not likely to cease until 


Truth shall be advanced to à position of | i 


We have hinted at the confusion of mind 
which characterised the speakers on both sides. 


er7 | anomalous one, but it is one which, in the ond, 


679 | and feel and act in common, in regard to which 


It could not have been otherwise. The object 


of the Bill is to cheapen and strengthen the 
procedure of law, with a, view to regulate within 
the Ohurch of England the public worship of 
Almighty God. That object is not only an 


will turn out to be imptacticaole. If there be 
any engagement wherein men seek to think 
the utmost freedom of spirit is indispensable, it 
is surely when they units together to offer their 
devotions at the footetéol of the Throne of the 
Supreme. There, and in that engagement, all 
should be spontaneotis. If there be, as there 
must be, that observance of discipline which is 
necessary to order, it should be of the kind in- 
timated by the Apostle when he said that the 
spirit of the prophet’ was subject to the 
prophet.” Love, which resists all external re- 


God for the expression of suitable sentiments to 
Him from any assembly of worshippers, must 
go up freely from the minister, and must be 
freely acclaimed by the ion he leads. 
For public worship is a Divine institution, 
spiritual in its nature, spiritual in its object, 
spiritual in the means, which it employs. It 
cannot obey civil law, nor regulate itself in 


without ceasing to be 


spiritual. Where the nation richly endows the 
clergy, gives them a superior status, allows 
them to organise their system, lifts them above 
the Free Churches of the land, and treats them 
as the “‘only authorised expositors of the 
revealed will of God” —the nation is bound, for 
ite own sake, to trace out with distinctness 


ship, it ought to enforco them, and enforce 
them by as swift, as stringent, as inexpen- 
sive a process as it can devise. This may be 
characterised as persecution. No doubt it is, 
for it is an affront and a humiliation put upon 
the conscience. But then a National Church 
implies persecution—to this extent at least, 
that the members of it shall submit the 
individuality of their conscience to the 
dictates of law. Would Mr. Gladstone persuade 
the nation to allow itself to become gradually, 
visibly unprotestantised? Would he claim for 
the priesthood a spiritual despotism covering 
the whole extent of secular life? We answer, 
no. Far as he has gone in sacerdotaliem and 
sacramentarianism, he yot would trace the line 
of demarcation between the two extremes, 
somewhere or other. For, even according to 
his view of things, the laity have rights as well as 
duties; rights which can only be enforced 
against clerical encroachments by law. 

Here, then, is the dilemma to which the sup- 
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regulated by law, which is, after all, but a form 
of persecution, or a spiritual institution left by 
law to its own freedom, which is irreconcileable 
emoluments. They will have to choose between 
the two, and whichever line they take will lead 
them swiftly to disestablishment. 


MB. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERTIES 
OF THE CONGREGATION. 


Preasep as we shall be to witness tha 
equality of all religions before the law, we also 
desire to see thht consummution brought about 
in the best manner, under the most advan- 
tagoous s for Protestantiom, as well as 
in the interests of political equity and religious 
freedom, aud with the least possible amount of 
injury and shock to the feelings und even pre- 
judices of our fellow-couutrywen. The Spec- 
tatur and the Saturday Iieview may believe it or 
not, as they prefer, but the advocates of Libera- 
tion have not sunk so low as to look upon the 

t complications within the Church of 
Eagland simply from the stand point of political 
partisaus. 
We, therefore, venture to think that Mr. Glad - 


clergy, and to the celebration of Divine wor- 


stone’s speech on Thursday last opens a new 
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chapter in the history of this great con . | law ; no one can Which, on the following day, reported that the 
In the minds of Nonconformists his w - | the Oh ornaments rubric was of difficult and doubtful in. 
dress willcreatetwo ite currentsof thought. terpretation, and that it was most desirable that 
He cries aloud to „“I con for it should be replaced by a rubric which should 

oe clea: d what dresses and ornaments by the 


experience of centuries. If in civil life you 
abolish municipalities, and local authorities, 
you found a tyranny, not a Government. If 
you abolish all local choice in religious con- 
gregations you found a system, which, to be 
consistent, ought to end in the Popedom. It is 
not wonderful that among the vast and varied 
ranks of adherents to the Church of England 
there has arisen at length a demand for con- 
* freedom. We hail it as one of the 
thiest symptoms of the time. The old 
soporific influences of a stupid uniformity pro- 
scribed by law can never again paralyse the 
energies of the Church. When such veices 
as Mr. Gladstone’s declare their revolt agai 
the ancient reign of drill and duiness, 
it is certain that the day of deliverance 
is at hand. National union is 
really strength only when it strengthens the con- 
gregation. That union, the strength of which is 
erived from the sacrifice of the liberties of the 
con tion is the strength of some illegiti 
mate secular or sacerdotal authority. 
ever religion in the congregation is red1ced to 
the condition of simple conformity with the 
preeoriptions of some central power, whether in 
doctrine or in ritual, the reality of life is 
sacrificed to the form. Mr. G ne’s im- 
passioned advocacy of the freedom of the local 
assembly is nothing less than the beginning ef 
a glorious future all that is noblest in the 
Church of which he is so bright an ornament. 
But his demand will carry him further 
he at present believes; for such liberty 
desires we are entirely assured will prove 
ble wit! tr 8 
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opened floodgates through 
tide too strong for any such wicker-w 
obstacles. The inevitable result was 
doomed on the day when the Committee of 
Privy Council condoded Mr. Gorham’s offence 
of non-natural dealing with the law of Sub- 


now at le 
uniformities in such a measure as 
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dan afford any delight a 

and truly Christian spectator. Centuries of 
artificial ive and re must now be 
com by an age of discord, but even this 
trial may be welcomed if truth and justice win 
the final victory. The evils of controversy are 
all transitory; its benefits are all permanent. 
There is no logical resting-place offered by Mr. 
Gladstone's proposals. Doctrine and ritual are 
80 inextricably interwoven, that the disputes 
about one will bring on disputes about the other 
in every locality. There is no B pid strong 
enough to impose a modus vivendi on the resi- 
due. The case of the English Church re- 
sembles that of the French Parliament. Matters 
are ing a dead-lock. The authority of 
the law must be maintained in the whole area 
Ses ont if Be ae 
retain legal privi it m obey law. 
ial’ liberty in this case signifies de- 
power. If you will * 


but we believe they 
will be far less than in the choice 
of the former. The breaking-up 

ee of the 
local union of Protestants, of the absorption of 
needless sects, of the union of social ranks in 
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of Common Prayer. The House then proceeded to 
take the rubrics one by one. The first related to daily 


the daily reading of the Scriptures.” The duty of 
daily service, therefore, was given up. Next came 
the rubric on ornaments (or vestments), when the 
Bishop of London moved that its consideration be 

when the Bishop of Lincoln moved an 
amendment in favour of the rubrics of Edward VI. 
of London’s resolution was rejected by 
8 to 3, and ultimately—next day—a committee was 


| appointed to prepare areport on the ornaments rubric, 


should be permissible in the Church of 
‘This report was adopted. After it was 


4 


in ministering the Holy Communion, but only at 
such places and upon such conditions as shall be 
hereafter approved by lawful authority. After a 
long debate this resolution was adopted, and the 
whole matter was referred toa select committee. 
The Upper House was then adjourned to September 
8—when, of course, it will not meet. Nothing, 
therefore, has yet been accomplished by this House. 

Next let us take the Lower House. We are 
obliged to put aside speeches—even such speeches 
as those of the Dean of Westminster and Arch. 
deacon Denison—and content ourselves with a 
statement of what has actually been done. The 
first motion related to the reappointment of a com. 
mittee on Ritual, and ultimately it was re- 
solved, by 53 to 15, that, in the event 
of the appointment of the committee, it 
should be an instruction to report as early 
as might be upon the ornaments rubric and the 


bendary Joyce was carried by 147 to 18 :— 

That this House, of opinion that the Orna- 
ments Rabric,” mad «the Rubric before the Pra * 
Consecration,” are capable of such an explana as 


amendment in favour of delay, which was carried by 
2 to 29. On Thursday Canon Miller 
ward a motion in favour of Convocation referm, 
and this subject occupied the whole day as well as 
nearly the whole of the next day; and it was alti- 
mately resolved, ‘‘ That this House is of opinion 
that a fuller representation ‘of the clergy 
Convocation is much to be desired.” On the 


tame day the following important resolution was 
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on the Rubrics has resolved to consider, first, the 
position of the celebrant at Communion, and has, 
by a large majority, accepted the principle of 
sanctioning ‘‘ either position”—that is to say that a 
clergyman may be a priest, or not a priest, 
as he may choose. A motion was also carried to 
revise all the rubrics cf the Communion office. It 
is quite clear, therefore, that the Upper and Lower 
Houses are not in accord; that little has been 
really done yet ; and that we must wait until next 
year for the fruits of the Letter of Business.” 

The extent to which Churchmen have excited 
themselves upon the Pablic Worship Regulation 
Bill may be gathered from the correspondence 
columns of the Guardian of last week, which are 
full of deprecatory criticism. Canon Bright leads 
the way in a letter to which the Guardian 
feels bound to reply; but after reading 
both, we should say that, from the High 
Churchman’s point of view, Canon Bright 
holds the stronger position. He charges against 
the bill that it has a distinctly one-sided animus, 
and that while the law is legaliy declared not to be 
„final, it is premature to enforce the law. An 
** Archdeacon’ sends a series of objections to the 
bill; the Rev. C. R. Harrison hopes that it may 
now fail ; Mr. Burgess protests against it all round; 
„B. D.“ declares that it will stimulate and 
strengthen Ritualism ; another correspondent pro- 
tests against the judge’s salary and expenses being 
taken from the funds of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners ; the Vicar of Chipping Sodbury says 
that the bill is already ‘‘ self-condemned,” but adds 
something with which we can sympathise— 

Be the issue what it may, let us remember, for our 

uletness and assurance, that the destinies of the 
Astholic faith are in higher hands than those of Par- 
liaments or Convocations, and that the Holy Spirit, 
who watches over the truth, is able to overrule for 
good all apparent and transitory evils—yea, even per- 
secution itself, if need be, for the strengthening and 
purifying and exalting of the Church of God. 

The rector of Hordley equally protests, while 
Mr. F. H. Dickinson draws up a long indictment 
beginning, ‘‘I hope the House of Commons will 
throw out this bill,” and going on to say :— 

We ought to combine and not separate them. If 
we must have the one or the otber, I may -ppeal to 
every religious-minded man without fear to make his 
choice. e must have the ve resistance which 
has been denounced as rebel] And this rebeilion 
must succeed. r ie a rebellion, when all 
the churches, and Bibles, and Prayer-books of the 
Roman world had been burnt, t Christianity 
triumphed over beathendom. It is not our duty to 
denounce such rebellion. 


High Churchmen are in their stirrups, but, when 
this bill is passed, as it will be, the stirrups will 
be taken off and we shall hear nothing more. 
Great cry and no wool—that is the uniform history 
of Church agitation. 

It will be seen that the Scottish Patronage Bill 
has passed a second reading, and, we must say, by 
an unexpectedly large majority. The speaking in 
the debate of Monday was peculiar. In substance 
the most valuable was the speech of Mr. M‘Laren : 
next to it we should have classed that of Mr. 
Horsman, but we unfortunately find that, while the 
right hon. member spoke against the bill, he voted 
for it. The only Tory member who voted against 
it was Mr. Henley, and no doubt he did so upon old 
, High-Church and Tory principles. One of the 
cleverest comments upon this measure is in an 
article of the Daily Telegraph of yesterday—a 
journal which has always shown ite thorough 
acquaintance with Scottish questions, and especially 
Scottish ecclesiastical questions. Referring to Sir 
Robert Anstruther’s speech, the Daily Telegraph 
well says :— 


His second argument against the degradation of the 
Church to a sectarian institution is the answer to his 
partons attempt 2 the Free Church and 

nited Presbyterians of inconsistency because are 
hostile to patronage, and yet object to the abolition of 


it in the Establishment. are perfectly consistent. 
They do not Dr 
what they in the attempt to abolish it in 


to steal away their own members. the 
effort to give the Church of Scotland as mast desde 
as if she were a voluntary institution, and yet all the 


they will combine in an attempt 
na tional wealth and the national honours which she will 


which, as our readers know, gave the Established 


Church a communion roll of 446,346. The Weekly 


Review gives some illustrations of the value of these 


returns: 

For example, from St. Stephens, Edinburgh, 2,040 
communicants are „ whereas the church will 
only hold 1,600 So also in the Tron Church of 
the same city, which bas only 733 sittings, we are told 
that there are 1,224 communicants. en in the 
church of South Leith, with its 1,200 sittings, there 
are said to be 2,506 communicants. But the city 
returns ve toall who know the real state 
of affairs an exceedingly icious look. Such, we 
understand, is the state of public opinion in Scotland 
in regard to this matter, that nothing but a new 
return, made by i persons and according to 
stringent rules, or a thorough testing of the return 
just made, will give anything like general satisfaction. 

Our contemporary adds that ‘‘ we do not wonder 
at the laughter and astonishment with which they 


(the returns) have been received by the larger 


portion of the Soottish people.” The Northern. 


Ensign refers to the number of communicants in 
Caithness. There is a population, in one parish, of 
7,400, and it is stated that there are thirty com- 
municants of the Established Church out of all 
that population, which, says the Northern Ensign, 
is “outrageously above the existing fact”! The 
Aberdeen branch of the Scottish Disestablishment 
Association has published a special statement 
relating to this matter. Th is states that— 

There are in the Parliamentary Burgh of Aberdeen, 


twelve Esteblished Church —＋ worship, seated for 
- ished Churches 1 


within the same area, 50 places of worship, with 37,34 
sittings—vf which 22 * of wo , with 18,970 
sipetvih lhe aang to ibe Usied Pryor 
g n r 
— K* 10 places 


Church worship, with 6,350 ttings, 
to the Baptist, and Evangelical Union 
Churches. 


Of the 12 Churches of the Establishment in Aberdeen, 
6 are Ci to the Town Council as 


shows that these churches contain 8,109 si 

w and 2.553 unlet; and it 

accounts of the city that, after 

seo ny eg Churches’ account with seat-rents and 
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churchyard were deducted, this 


ag — — —u—u— — 
1 
a be inoreased to 445/, 4s. 7d.—to which 


Council as patrons and rs that there 
ere in this chareh only 1,489 tune. which only 890 
are 

Yet, upon a basis like this, the present bill is being 
pushed through Parliament. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Mr. Gladstone has not disappointed us! I was 


attachment which has long been felt for him by 


such as the Scotch, with a strong flavour of eccle- 
siagticism, themselves like a statesman who is not 
ashamed toshow an ardent interest in that unworldly 
institution, the Church ; and although we believe 
and lament that the ex-Premier inclines too much 
to Auglicanism, we can never forget that he has put 
himself to the trouble to master the meaning of our 
Church history, and has more than once expressed 
his sympathy with us in our struggles for spiritual 
freedom. Mr. Disraeli may have pleased the 
Broad Church people by the off-hand way in which 
he dealt with the bill—a bill which he meant to 
force through the House by means of his mecha- 
nical majority, but the subject matter of which he 
neither pretends to understand nor care for—but I 
can tell you that among those men who happen to 
be a little in earnest, he has only succeeded in 
deepening the distrust of him which previously 
existed, while Mr. Gladstone is once more the 
object of something like the same enthusiastic 
admiration which he called forth in connection with 
the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland. 
Some men are always seeing into the hearts of 
milestones, and the theory I see has been started 
that what was heard ten days ago was meant to be 
the rallying cry of a new advance movement. I 
don’t for myself believe that: I fancy that — 
Member ſor Greenwich was not thinking of doing 


much more than delivering himself of his existing 
convictions upon a question of the hour. But I as 
little doubt that whether he meant it or not, he 
has struck the note of a new era. The Disesta- 
blishment of the Scottish Church has been, in a 
manner, formally made an item in the new Liberal 
programme, and you may rely on it, that now that 
the matter has been fairly started the grass will 
not be allowed to grow under our feet. I have 
been myself a little surprised at the promptitade 
with which the subject has already been taken 
up. In a small country town which I happen to 
know. Somebody proposed that a petition should be 
got up in favour of Mr. Baxter's motion, but it was 
soon discovered that no enthusiasm could be got up 
about that. It was then suggested that the petition 
might go in squarely for disestablishment and dis- 
endowment, and the thing was taken up at once 
and largely signed. I believe that this state of 
feeling exists throughout the country. The spirit 
has been evoked by the Patronage Bill from the 
vasty deep, and to lay it will now be impossible. 
It is not much use my writing more on this sub- 
ject, as before my letter reaches you the bill will 
have passed by the swingeing majority which 
a well-directed Tory Government can always 
command. But I may just sa that, as | expected, 
the return of communicants in the Established 
Church is being riddled at a tremendous 
rate. A letter from Aberdeenshire appears in this 
morning’s Review showing that the return gives to 
the Establishment therabouts considerably more 
than the whole population, and as it happens that 
there are a good many Nonconformists in that 
region, the mystery is what becomes of them. 
Taking the strength of the Church, however, at its 
own valuation, the fact has been established beyond 
all question that it has under its care hardly 
more than a third of the people, and we are all 
beginning to waken up to the idea that a Church, 
which is not any longer the Church of the nation, 
ought not to be recognised as the National Church. 
The Free Church has just suffered a great loss in 
the removal of the Earl of Dalhousie, His loyalty 
to the communion of which he was a member was 
something wonderful. When any point of dif- 
culty arose, in connection with which his advice 
was needed, he was always ready to take a journey 
of any length to be present at a conference. I have 
seen him arrive in Edinburgh post haste from Brechin 
Castle to attend a small church meeting, 


he then made a speech in the interests of the Church 
he represented. He then hurried back to Edin- 
burgh, and was a constant attender of the Assembly, 
speaking there on # variety of subjects, While the 
reer 
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be so eager to do nothing for those who he admits 
were always right, and are now declared to be so, 
The lawf is acknowledged and ordered off 


his own premises in one and the same breath.— 


Tue Soctety yor PropacaATine THE GOSPEL IN 


Forgios Parts I Mapacascarn.—A t 
of the 


recent article as to the probable consequence of 


chief of 


gascar was recently expelled from the communion 
of a native eaveh, IX. called Anosizato, 


for 


- | went to the missionaries of the Norwegian mission- 
ary Society 
sought admission to their church, and offered them 
-| his service. They said to him: We can have 
nothin 
ceived by the church which turned you out.” He 
then went to the Rev. Mr. Batchelor, the mis- 
sionary in connection with the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, residing in 
Antananarivo, aud by this gentleman he was re- 
ceived forthwith. Surprised at this coarse of action, 


and 


expulsion 

Batchelor informed them that he was alread 
acquainted with much that they had toldhim. He 
justified the course he had pursued, and replied to 


ary 


| 


the 
— 

1 
gascar 7 
says : . expelled 
members has taken 
two from 
the he has 
allo 


Society and the Friends’ Foreign 
Association, and from which not long ago 

was expelled for immoral conduct. Thus has 
this wicked chief, expelled from a Christian church. 


relates the following 
mail, which in a very 
the view taken in our 
a bishop to the capital of Madagascar :—A 
considerable —— and power in Mada- 
conduct. After his expulsion, he first 


in the capital city of Antananarivo, and 


to do with you until you have been ro- 


that Mr. Batchelor was acting in 


from the church at Anosizato. Mr. 
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Before commencing his sermon, which he prefaced 
with the invocation, ‘‘In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen,” 
Mr. who was vested in cassock, surplice. 
and hood, put on a white stole embroidered with 
gold, which was placed on the pulpit desk, and 
after the sermon he put it off, and laid it again on 
the pulpit. The choir and clergy walked down and 
up the church in procession after the service, 
headed by the crucifer, who carried a large red 
cross. They sung hymns from the People’s Hymnal, 
one of which referred to the Virgin Mary as ‘‘ The 
mother of God.” 


Zeligions and Denominational News. 


THE LINCOLN TOWER, CHRIST’S CHURCH, 


KEN NINGTON-ROAD. 
The memorial-stone of the Lincoln Tower in con- 


nection with the Rev. Newman Hall's new church 
—intended as an international memorial of the abo- 
lition of slavery—was laid His Excellency 
General Schenk on Thursday, July 9, at four o'clock. 
For an hour previously a been playing 

iti ed to 


British and American national airs, which, 


the profuse display of bunting, induced a large 
number of persons to assemble at the junction of 
the Westminster and Kennington-roads, although 
from the outside very little of the ceremony could 


be seen, and certainly nothing of the speeches could 
be heard. Within the — a were numbers of 
American and English citizens, for whom accommo- 
dation, such as the circumstances of the case would 
allow, was provided. A small platform had been 
erected for the speakers, which to be vacated 
when the time for laying the memorial-stone had 
arrived ; those who too in the ceremony 
i roceed to the where the tower is to 
which, by the way, was some distance 
the platform. Amongst the principal 
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Camden Town, the Rev. G. M. Murphy, 
Rev. Newman Hul; and then General Schenk pro- 
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sang the d and gave three cheers for the 
Queen and President. 

On returning to the platform, His Excellency 
said : 


Ladies and gentlemen, the part assigned to me in the 
ceremonies of todee has been in some senses a me- 
chanical task, to see that the memorial-stone—the stone 
of the corner—is settled squarely and solidly into its 
place, It is not for me to address you, or to explain, 
or to remark upon the great interest which 
attaches to this memorial structure. That has 
been already done eloquently and more appropriately 
by another. I must be pardoned, however, if having 
disc this duty, I thank the on this oooa · 
sion for the honour they have done me in sp agers Soy | 
and participation. It is an honour wh 
now Love to the accident of my official character, as 
the representative of the United States to the Court of 
Great Britain. As an American, though, as well as an 
officer of my Government, I felt that I could not deoline 
an invitation which afforded me 89 to join in 
doing honour to the memory of the martyrod Pre- 
sident whose name this building is to bear. Cees.) 
The name of Abraham Lincoln is not only historica 
now in my own country, but is destined for ever to 
command veneration, wherever humanity is ron 
or sympathy given to the oppressed. — * Then 
Sr — 
with a request here, coming from my countrys 
end wee friend, Mr. Newman Hall. (Cheers) It 
known to vou all that this an gave us con- 
stantly and unwaveringly bis in t sympathy ata 
time when we were engaged ina yt cla a 
serve the in ty of our Union, and at the same time 
to place our Union on a widened basis of human free- 
and equal tsa—(cheers)—and when by 
classes in 


Government and the people, who regarded with horror 
sho Else teak clavary could to thn eatucnaiaan 0% 6 Sane 
roe Hear, hear.) No sach corner-stone is this 
which we have laid to-day! The building which will 
rise from this foundation is dedicated to religion, to 


„ . the great principles of t which 
aod enpport your free inst — 
and oors. Now I desire 


nations whose 
the same Bible in the same 
May it thus point ever as a 
— of an ever-increasing, cordial 

em. 


The general resumed his seat amidst great ap- 


After inging a hymn oom specially for the 
r were delivered by Revs. 
Mr. Freemantle and De Kewer Williams, and Mr. 
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Cooke with a silver 
in the name of the 
ted Mrs. Cooke with a fitted wo 
case. r. Cooke had also presented to him a 
of scales from the children of M 


lebone 8 y- 
school, and a beautiful ill 


testimonial from 


the ministers of East Hampshire. He has filled 
the following offices outside the church, some for 
Secretary to the Portses Island 
ission, Sec of the Association 


ture of Science and Literatu 


The triennial of the Western and Devon 
at Taunton on June 22 and 
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a balance of 1, 0001. to be raised. To help in liqui- 


this debt the Rev. C H. Spurgeon kindly 
assistance, and went down to Accrington 
last. Though the chapel will 
le, the use of the Market 
Hall, which will hold 4,000 persons, was obtained 
for the occasion, and on Wednesday morning it 
was crowded to the doors. — — r 
. Spurgeon preach rom rin- 
iii 18 9. 55 large number of 
to the town by bus and rail from 
the district. Luncheon and refresh- 
en provided in the Peel Institution 
Assembly Room. By six o'clock in the evening the 
Market was again filled, and was much closer 
ked than in the morning. On this occasion Mr. 
ih hee preached from Psalm IXX. 4—“ Let 
seek Thee rejoice and be glad in 
Thee, and let such as love Thy salvation say con- 
tinually, let God be magnified.” In the course of 
his discourse the preacher said :—‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen have been to the continent: they have 
gone into heathen temples and have seen the gods 
and — stuck up there; and, not liking that 
this ian country should remain as it is, have 
come home and said to their priests, ‘Make us gods 
like unto the gods of the heathen ;’ and the priests 
have set to work and have made them. Now we are 
fast getting to be a heathen country. A heathenism 
of the worst kind is coming over us. I will tell 
you what it is: the heathens of old used to take 
and cut from it a piece, and out of that piece 
would make a fire which should boil the kettle and 
it, 


bake bread ; and another piece they would stick up, 
yday do thie they take s piece of dough, 
present day is: oa piece 
part of the miller’s 2 
they make a wafer ; then they 
and they worship it ; and 
—— eat it—what | 
that 


orig oe yn people, go and Jesus Christ 
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the Rev. A. Turner, 

association for the year. 

Sandwich), 8. Bater (Marden), 2 
burst), Cooper (W an, Deal), and several 
ministers, took part in the services. On Wednes- 
day morning, 

meeting was 
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the following 
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been carried on with rather 
usual success, satisfactory returns 
received from nearly he assisted 
e Debt Extinction Fund had 
extinction, on the whole, of more 
0001. of encumbrance. So satisfactory was 
to be, that it was resolved to at- 
something on a still more extensive scale ; 
sub-committee was formed to prepare a plan 
it before the churches. The usual votes of 
and appointments of officers having taken 
ts were made, ens os the whole 
„being nearly 70/. more than 


— 


ear. The 
rules were revised according to a carefully prepared 


The meeting then resolved itself into a con- 
erence, to consider a suggestive paper by the chair- 


man on the present attitude of Congregational 
Nonconformity. Some discussion ensued, and ad- 
journment was made for dinner. After dinner an 


Air service was held, the widest part of the 
ier being kindly placed by the authorities at the 
of the association. The Revs. J. A. Palmer 


(Folkestone) and R. Hobson (Sandwich) gave short 
and stirring addresses, and a large and attentive 
audience listened with deep interest. After tea, 
the public meeting took. place in the chapel, 
Edmund Brown, Esq., J.P., of Deal, presiding. 
After singing and prayer, led by the Rev. J. Har- 
sant (New Brompton), the Rev. R. T. Verrall, the 


„gave a brief address, explanatory of the 


secretary 

objects, work, and condition of the association. 

The Rev. A. Turner gave his report of the debt 

Jen 
spirit-stirri es were 

by the Rev. R. Tuck, B.A.,of Bromley, on ** Denomi- 

national Zeal and Christian Charity ; by the Rev. 


J. R. Thomson, M. A., —— a 4 ells) on 
Some Tendencies of the Age, which it is 


our Duty 
„ by the Rev. T. Blandford (Herne 


to 
Bay), on the ism of Power”; and by the 
Rev. J. H. Wilson (secretary of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society) on Past and Present Aspects of 
Home Mission Work.” On Thursday morning a 
good number met at breakfast, and many more 
afterwards joined them for a conference on Sunday 
schools. The Rev. A. Turner presided, the Revs. 
J. Bi e (Cranbrook) and A. F. Bennett (Broad - 
stairs) led in prayer; and papers were read by the 
Revs. V. Ward, on How to make our Sunda 
agg more 8 and by * — 3 . 
att, M. A., on mportance of Preparation 
for, and Earnestness in Sunday School Work.“ 


Correspondence, 


— 
THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION AND THE 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin,—Will you kindly oblige me by the insertion of 
Y 


ours, 
J. GUINNESS ROGERS, 


jeve that this reveals a sympathy to 
of confidence, we may 
of our members in the eastern 


ALFRED ARNOLD, Caroline-street, Birmingham. 
FREDERICK S. ATTENBOROUGH, Lee mington. 
Joun S. Wricut, J. P., Brearley-street, Birming - 


Messrs. Bell and Sons will publish shortly six 
lectures by Dr. Scrivener, who is one of the com- 
mittee for the revision of the New Testament, 
on the text of the New Testament and the 
ancient manuscripts which contain it. These lec- 
tures arechiefly addressed to those who do not 
read Greek. 
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Imperinl Parliament. 


— — 


SCOTCH CHURCH RATES. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the 
second reading of the Church Rates Abolition 
(Scotland) Bill was moved by Mr. M‘Laren, who 
explained that the measure was substantially iden- 
tical with the bills he had introduced in previous 
sessions, and its object is to do away with the 
system by which the charge of repairing and build- 
ing churches and manses is throwa on the rate- 

vers nerally, whether belonging to the Esta- 
lished hurch or not. The opposition to the bill 
was led by Colonel ALEXANDER with a motion: 


That, whil u to consider any equitable 
posal for — +t fone in below a Axed standard of 
annual value from assessment for the erection and main- 
tenance of ecclesiastical buildings, this House is of opinion 
that, without further inquiry, to exempt the land 3 
from burdens incidental to its tenure would be nei wise 
nor expedient. 

In the debate which ensued, the second reading 
was supported by Mr. Barctray, Sir E. Cotz- 
prooxe, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Lama, and Sir G. 
Batrour, while the o ition of Colonel Alex- 
ander was sustained b r. Orr Ewrnea, Sir W. 
Epmowstone, Sir G. Montcomery, Mr. Macart- 
wey, Sir WiturAmM Cuntnoname, and Mr. AnDER- 
HON. 

The Lorp-ApvocaTe said the question was a 
most difficult one, and in the interests of the 
Church it was desirable that a satisf settle- 
ment should be arrived at. Therefore, its he 
his endeavour to bring in next session such a bill 
as would meet some of the@ifficulties that had been 
stated. He wished it to be understood he did not 

in the view that the system of assessment for 

e building of churches and manses could be re- 

ed as corresponding at all to Church-rates in 
land; he rded the Scotch charge as a 
ae 2 — — d; and in the rime gon of the 
urch it shou imposed in the least oppressive 
manner. Undoubtedly, there were — such 
as Dissenting ministers, whom one would wish to 
see relieved from the charge. The abolition of 
Church cess in Ireland proceeded upon the footing 
that another fand was to be provided ; and, there- 
fore, the preamble of this bill was inaccurate in 
suggesting that there was a complete obliteration 
of all legal obligation. He would endeavour, in 
the course of next session, to introduce a measure 
which he — if it did not give complete sstis- 
faction, would make an ap h towards it. On 
receiving this assurance, Mr. M‘Laren withdrew 
the bill, and Colonel Alexander his amendment. 

Mr. Montt withdrew the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act (1871) Repeal Bill, and Mr. 
Cross took the opportunity of stating that the 
Report of the Commission would not be ready in 
time for the Government to legislate this session. 
He expected that it would be completed very early 
in the recess, and the Government would carefully 
consider it with a view to bring in a bill at the 
earliest moment next year. 

THE FACTORIES BILL. 

In the House of Lords on Thursday the second 
reading of the Factories Bill was moved by Lord 
Beavcuamp. Lord SHarressury thanked Minis- 
ters for the bold and manly way in which they had 
grappled with the question of employing women, 
young persons, and children, and 2 a hope 
hat now that a Ten Hours Bill had accepted, 
the matter would be set at rest for the next twenty 
years at least. He also congratulated the House 
on the result which had sprung from the factory 
legislation of the last thirty years. Lord Anzs- 
DARE, though concurring generally in this review 
of past legislation, nevertheless considered that 
restrictions on the hours of labour ought not to be 
carried further. The second reading was then 
agreed to. 

THE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION BILL. 

This bill, which came down from the Lords, was 
set down for second reading in the Commons 
on Thursday last. There was a very crowded 
attendance of members, and all the galleries were 
thronged. Mr. B. Hope presented sixty-one peti- 
tions against the bill, and Mr. Newdegate a large 
number in favour of it. Mr. Holt presented 135, 
and Mr. Cawley 96 petitions in favour of the bill, 
and similar petitions were presented by Colonel 
Gilpin, Sir G. Jenkinson, and Lord H. Scott. A 
number of other petitions were also presented. 

On rising to move the second reading, Mr. Russe. 
GURNEY was received with cheers. He began by 
assuring the House that the measure had been much 
misunderstood, and that, while it would facilitate 
the enforcement of the law, it would scrupulously 
respect the rights of every clergyman. To enforce 
this view, Mr. Gurney explained the existing state 
of the law, showing how cumbrous, dilatory, and 
expensive is the procedure under the Church Disci- 
pline Act, and compared it with the amendments 
proposed by the bill. He laid great stress on the 
fact that the bill created no new offence—that no 
doctrine was touched by it—and that it was ‘only 
to deal with matters which had been pronounced 
to be unlawfal. Among other valuable features of 
the bill he put forward prominently the improvement 
in the procedure, the appointment of a single judge 
for both provinces, and the release of the bishop from 


the position of tor. Next he examined the 
objections which have been urged against the bill, 
and the numerous resolutions which have been 


placed on the as amendments. As to the 
assent of Con on needed, Mr. Gurney 
declared the ion to contrary to all con- 
stitutional doc and precedent, and as for 


waiting for a revision of the rubrics, judging from 
what vocation had already done, that would be 
tantamount to interminable delay. To say that a 
tribunal should not —— while the law 
was uncertain, would an argument inst the 
Judicature Act, because there was — 2 law 
that was uncertain. To Mr. Talbot's amendment, 


ob — to the payment of the judge’s salary from 
— funds of the Yoclesiastical Commissioners, he 
replied that 8.000“. a-year is paid from that source 
to tke bishops’ chancellors, and that fees would 
soon drop in which would amount to considerably 
more than the jadge’s salary. Summing up gene- 
rally, Mr. Garney declared that the bill was 
directed against no , and was in no way in- 
tended to contract the basis on which the Church 
was built. Its only object was to secure obedience 
to the law. 
Mr. HALL moved as 2 amendment to oe coven 
i ing an alteration suggested by Mr. 
— ugessen) that it is inexpedient to pro- 
ceed with an amendment of the law relating to the 
rubrics while that law is in a condition of uncer- 
tainty. In spite of the numerous changes through 
ich i Mr. Hall maintained that the 


— a slur on the loyalty of the English 
clergy. In time the excesses defects on both 
sides would die away ; but if the legi re inter- 


every parish, encou risals, and lead 
to the ultimate disruption of the Charch. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-H0GESSEN seconded the amend- 
— ing that the bill would put a sword in 
the of bishops which, though it might be 
used first to cut down fantastic symbols, might 
afterwards be turned against doctrine. His i- 
tion was not offered in the interest of either Ritua- 
lists or Liberationists, but because he believed that 
the bill, if it became law, would ny oe the 
present schism in the Church. (Hear, .) 

Mr. Grabsroxz declared that he had never 
approached any question with more embarrassment 
than this, and he had been constrained to quit his 
retirement, to point out the false issue which had 
been laid before Parliament, and to dispel the 
delusions and the ignorance which 
throughout the country in regard to this bill, which 
he traced from the first announcement of it by 
some clever fellow” in the columns of a daily 
paper, and also by the departure from the usual 
practice that the heads of the Church and the 
State should concur in any legislation for the 
Charch. It had been assumed that the object was 
to put down Ritualism—with regard to which he 
might say that during forty years of public life he 
had found that in every one of them Ritualism bore 
a different meaning—and war had been voted 
against the bill without the slightest notion of what 


of great difficulty. They had a bill not, he 
thought, asked for the bishops. It had indeed been 
voted for by them on second reading, but since 
then it had undergone radical changes, and it came 
to them now manufactured, not by the two 
primates, but by members of Parliament inde- 


were not in accordance with the law, he 


to be frigh tened by an hat might be said 
about : a on. to the 
omission of the bishops from the bill, and to the 


yment of the judge's salary from the funds of 
the Eoclesiaatical 2 which 
be applied to the raising of the income of 

ivi tablishment of new 

ing wants of the poe 

(Cheers.) The bill in t said that the bishop of 


y 
under the provisions of this bill. (Cheers.) If the 
bill went into committee he would take the opinion 
of the committee upon the question whether in 1874 
a charter should be given to a bishop to break the 


head Broad Churchman. (Laugh- 


‘of «a 
ter.) He 7 with all due deference to 
| lawyers in the House when he expressed his 


fered, it would sectarian discord through 


tting off the head h Churekeoan, f. 
cu 0 of a man, 
another — 


inion that one of the itions of the bill was 
t in some parishes the rubri 

respects, both as to additions and omissions, be 
invariably, strictly, and absolutely 

bishops were a most laborious and a con- 
scientious body of men, and he believed that on 
the whole they were in no ordi degree a discreet 
and a wise body of men. But 1 
seven or twenty. 


ight diocesan bi 
bishops in — The — 2 of 
bishops was not collective, but single, and he main- 


tained that by strictly and uniformly the 
— . Sanu de 
enabled to root out local and 


customs in the celebration of public worship, and 
the variations from the rubric, whether of omission 
or commission, which he maintained ought not to 
interfered with. 
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15 
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req 
Athanasian Creed to be read thirteen times in the 
, and it was very doubtful whether the present 
Lymnology of the Church was in accordance with 
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They are as follows :— 


1. That in proceeding te consider the of 
the Bill for the Regulation of Public Worship, this 
House cannot do otherwise than take into view the laps 
of more than two centuries, since the enactment of the 
FEE 
Church : m 

embraced in the conduct of Divine service under their 
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“of congregations of the Church distributed 
r a 

2. this House is 
in the hands of 
or 


disposed to — 
power, or fault of individuals. 
4. That the House is therefore willing to lend its 


quate authority, with a view to provide more effectual 
securities ost any neglect of, or d from, 
strict law which may give evidence of a design to alter 


5. That, in the opinion of the House, it is also to be 
desired 


Almighty on their labours might conduct them to 
Nr and r issue, (Cheers) 
second ing was r 
Gordon, Mr. Holt, 

the bill of 
gain to the Church. It was 
for Churchmen to put their 
ae ae of which — * * them · 
trusted eeling of many 

mem — them to come 


„ 
A 


golden o 
—— 


t the power given to three 
wer was not safe unless an 
in the hands of the 
of the diocese. The only serious objection 
the late Prime Minister had discovered to 
the bill was that possibly there might be found one 
bishop who would have to enforce the 

ision might be safely altered in 

thought the parishioners 


might not belong to the Esta- 


Church, and might be a parishioner. 
For instance, a man with’ o ee femal’ of dangb 
been driven away from the charch 


he confessional, of 


iestl 
fantastical mummeries ; but hie 
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in committee, Assume that three 
of the invocation of the 
r of the confessional, and 
ed — to a bishop of 
proclivities, wo probably ignore 
representation, the practices d 

there be no remedy. If 
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insisted, too, that Convocation 
sulted, and criticised various details of the bill. 

Mr. Cavx supported the bill, which he thought 
would be a protection to all te men. 

When the Scottish ministers left their manses and 
* the whole country honoured their consistency. 

ut that did not seem the case here. We were 
threatened, indeed, with wholesale secession if this bill 
but thero had been very few individual in- 
stances of it. (Hear, hear.) And what had been the 


2 


consequence f that in many country parish 
where the cop K had not she — 1 that 
they had in via, which had boen instanced by 
the late Prime ister, the ees ee ae 
— — causing a 

a iteelf in 1 to appointments to 
livings subject to review—to „ io fact, 


— Dñ7— 


which he mentioned merely as in:lications 
of the attempts of large numbers of to free 
themselves from a burden which was too heavy for them 
2. (Hear, bene.) It hed been said, Bret make 
your our an en continue a 

ay them out. About alteration of 
t might be, he would not saya 
to t such a 
tribunal—{ Hear, hear)—and he did 

would be entertained for a 


moment. But 


there was no question here about altera- 
tion. of the was to enforce existing 
law, and he could not imagine any one more fi an 
a trained judge to declare the precise meaning of words 
as th Hear, hear.) He had no wish to 


desire to im 
the 42 a bill in itself so wholly impartial. 


But when it was said that such a measure as this would 
lead to the disestablishment of the Church, that 
certainly seemed to him the stron of all arguments. 
If lawlessness was the i ble condition of Esta- 
blishment, then he was afraid the Establishment must 
go, and law be maintained. (Cheers.) But he did not 
suppose that in the of the world would be found 
another instance of an blishment being dissolved 
through being furnished with facilities for the main- 
tenance of law and order. (Cheers. 

Sir WIIInn Harcourt replied to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech, which he described as a powerful 

lea for universal Nonconformity, or optional con- 
ormity, an ment for mere congregationalism, 
and for the liberty or license of the priest and the 
majority of the ion to impose on the mino- 
rity a form of ip net conformable to the law 
on which the National Church was based. As to 
the amend it was a mere dilatory plea, and if 
we had waited for Convocation to stir in times past, 
there never would have been a reform of religion in 
this country. Neither Church nor State had ever 
ined much from Convocation, and this Sir 
illiam enforced by numerous historical references 
and quotations. hatever was done in this matter 
must be done by the Queen and Parliament :— 

The letters of business which authorised Convocation 
to revise the rubrics were received by that body yester- 
day with great amusement. He did not wonder at it. 
r Everybody admitted that something must 

done. The House of Commons admitted that some- 
thing must be done, because the nation demanded that 
someth should be done. (Hear, hear.) In his 

ion that something would not come from Convoca- 

If it were to be of any use it must come from the 
Crown and Parliament of England. What was required 
ent had to do, was to 


) It was necessary to show that the National 
Church of d was in reality what it ought to be— 
the Church of a Protestant nation. (Renewed cheers.) 


If our law were cefeotive, if our ru 


blished by the law of England. (Hear, hear.) If, as his 
hon, friend and colleague contended, the law 1 — 
, let it be settled as Cecil and the elder 
set it. Let the Government, which the 
confidence of the conntry, have the of the 
situation. (Loud cheers.) Let them not reduce the 
House of Commons to an impotence almost equal to 
that of Convocation itself. (Laughter.) Let them 
come forward with a definite proposal, and say either 
that the law was what it ought to be, or if not that 
they would make it what it ought to be. Then Parlia- 
ment would give them the power of enforcing it. Men 
like Cecil and Bacon experienced no difficulty, and why 
should not the right hon. gentleman at the head of Her 
Majesty's Government find a Sir Thomas Smith who 
would make a company of divines reform the rubrics, 
and then come forward with an Act of Uniformity 
— Nig could recommend to the acceptance of Parlia- 
ment 


He supported the bill because it rested on the 
supremacy of the law in Church and State, which 
was the surest guaranteee for the liberty of laity 
and clergy. 
The bill was said not to be directed against an 
in the Church, but in his opinion it was directed 2 — 
that 4 
gard the law. (Hear, hear.) His right hon. friend had 
talked of the possibility of the exis*ence of indiscreet 
— — dis right hon. friend had a large 
in bishopa. He had made a great many of 
them, and understood them well. The bt hon. 
compen fixed the probable percentage of indiscreet 
* at — * — ＋ 1 4 per cent. Allowing 
percen 0 y o clergy who were not 
= icdiscreet than the bishops - for *. — not aware 


„A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn” 


—there would be a considerable number of indiscreet 
clergymen. He knew of no remedy for that but forcing 
them to conform to the law. (Hear, hear.) Before be 
sat down he would a to the Gorernment, as this 
uestion had been , to treat it in a manner con- 
ormable to its seriousness. Many questions havin 
been raised in debate might be adjourned and put 
but this was not one of them. (Hear, hear.) This was 
a question of which it might be emphatically said that 
either it ought never to have been raised or it ought to 
have been settled. How could we have a debate ona 
question which touched our whole constitution in Church 


ch essed its determination to disre- | 


| and he believed that it had the approval ot the people 
of this 28 The House of Lords had done their 
duty by this bill, and he believed that in ing it they 
had expressed the will of the people. He ho the 
House of Commons will not be behind the House of 
Lords with reference to this bill. For his part, he sup 
it because he believed it to be conformable to 
spirit of the Constitution of this country alike in 
Church and State—because it was founded upon that 
principle of the supremacy of the law—which was the 
n guarantee of the liberty of the clergy and of the 
ts of the people. (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. Harpy, while condemning the excesses of a 
certain section in the Church, and admitting the 
existence of Romanising tendencies and medieval 


| sympathies, warmly opposed the bill in the 


interests of the clergy; whose liberties were 
threatened by it. It was recommended as a bill 
which was aimed at no icular party, but it 
would hit those who had guilty of no excess, 
and would drive moderate men into the ranks of 
the Ritualists. [At this point of his argument Mr. 
Hardy was interrupted by a burst of laughter from 
the crowded House, caused by the appearance of a 
large grey tabby cat, which, after descending the 
Opposition gangway, 1 leisurely to cross 
the floor. ing frightened by the noise, the cat 
made a sudden sp from the floor over the 
shoulders of the mem sitting on the front 
Ministerial bench below the gangway, and, amid 
shouts of laughter, bounded over the heads of 
members on the back benches until it reached a 
side door, when it vanished. This sudden appari- 
tion, the cat’s still more sudden disappearance, and 
the astonishment of the members who found it 
vaulting so close to their faces and beards, almost 
convulsed the House.] The right hon. gentleman, 
when silence was restored, said that Foxe in his 
Book of Martyrs related that the Synod of Dort 
was disturbed by the sudden * of an owl, 
and he was not surprised that the House had been 


startled by the ap ce of an animal which was 
certainly not in its attendance there. (A 
laugh.) He went on to show that the bill, instead 


of restoring uniformity, would establish a ‘‘ diocesan 
use in every diocese, and, while repressing cer- 
tain excesses, would leave the objectionable doc- 
trines entirely untouched. To the simplification 
of the whole process of ecclesiastical law he would 
have taken no objection, but he strongly opposed 
the sudden institution of a vexatious tribunal. 
The Church ought to have time to consider a bill 
which had been so greatly changed in its course, 
that it could not be said to have been read a first 
or a second time, and for this reason he supported 
the amendment for delay. 


Mr. Learuam: Perhaps, sir, it may excite sur- 
prise that anyone who desires to see the separation 
of Charch and State should hesitate to support a 
measure which, if some of the ablest representatives 
of High Church and Low Church opinion are to be 
believed, has a direct and inevitable tendency to 
precipitate that event. But, sir, I am not one of 
those who are anxious to arrive at an end, however 
desirable in itself, by crooked means, and therefore 
in discussing this bill I must begin by eliminating 
from my regard any consideration of its probable 
consequences in that direction. Now, what is the 
scope and object of this bill? In the words of its 
promoters it is to afford a cheap and ready means of 
repressing that freedom of practice and ritual which 
is characterised as rebellion and insurrection by 
those whom it offends. Now, sir, when we are 
dealing with matters of conscience I have a whole- 
some distrust of cheap and speedy processes, and I 
distrust those utterly when they are based upon no 
higher or more definite principle than that ‘‘ some- 
thing must be done.” And don’t let it be supposed 
that those of us who take this view have any lark- 
ing sympathy for the practices against which this 
measure is avowedly designed. On the contrary, 
so far as I feel myself competent to enter upon 
such controversies—for life appears to me to 
be really too short for theology, such as it 
has become—my judgment and my prejudices 
are all the other way; but what I have, I hope, a 
warm sympathy for, is common justice, and it is 
because this bill appears to me to be in flagrant 
violation of this, that I venture to ask the House 
to reject it. For what, sir, are the fatal admissions 
of those who plead for the bill? ‘‘I frankly 


admit,” a right rev. prelate is represented to have 
said in another place, I frankly admit that there is 
something anomalous, and even perhaps dangerous, 
in sharpening and cheapening the of 
ecclesiastical legislation when the law itself is in 
any respect doubtful and ambiguous. The natural 
aud logical course of proceeding would be in the 
first place to let people know what the law is which 
they are e to observe, and then if this law 
were found to be defective, to amend it, and then 
to take strenuous measures for its enforcement.” 


Precisely ; but let me observe that this is not only 
“the natural and logical course,” not only is any 
other course anomalous and dangerous,” ut it is 


the only course consistent with justice, and it is 
because I never will believe that this House will be 
a party to cheap and trashy injustice that I ap 

to it with some confidence to-night. And what, 
sir, is the insurrection and rebellion which this bill 


have actually been guilty 


is meant to crush? I find it to be this—that these 
| rebellious clergymen 
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of saying, when they receive admonition of their 
bishop, “ that they will send it to their lawyer“ — in 
other words, that they will take their stand upon 
their common rights as 222 and avail them - 
sel ves of that common shelter of the law of England 
from which I have yet to learn that even such poor 
creatures as clergymen are excluded. (Laugh er.) 
Now, sir, I think that we ought to be very carefu 


of the rights of all Her Majesty’s subjects, but 


as he sends it forth from the parental roof posi- 
tively lavishes his tenderness upon it. (Laughter.) 
But was there no from this desperate state 
of things—an unamended but obsolete code—a 
judge bound to enforce that code—cheap and speedy 


processes, by all kind of sectarian en- 
thusiasm ? Yes, sir, in the 
nick of time an invention came from Peterborough, 
which was to set ing straight. Let 42 


clare a neutral area—a kind of Leicester square 


i of those of persons who are shut out, by 
virtue of their office, from seats in this House on the surface of which anybody ~— indal 
while their antagonists the bishops as some | in any antics or erect any n N e pl ! 
people are rash enough to think far too many seats Let us almost ev which this bill was 
in the other. And if it be true that the law is not | brought in to sup say—all these are 
only in an uncertain and ambiguous state, butifit be | matters of supreme ce! A noble earl 
farther true that a portion of it is absolutely | stated that it was n to prevent a 


obsolete and that it would be ee 
we cannot be too careful how we o an 
5 the means of enforcing it. And that it is 
obsolete and that it would be madness to enforce it, 
I am in a position to prove from the lips of the 
fathers of the Church themselves. ‘‘ To enforce the 
rubrics on every one all round,” the same right rev. | 
prelate is reported to have said in another 
place, is an impossibility, and the bishop 
would be simply mad if he tried to do it. 
And the right rev. prelate spoke of the instances in 
which the law was broken, as he said by the wise 
connivance of the bishop. But what ~ a noble 
marquis who is at least as high an authority on the 
subject as any bishop? It must be borne in mind 
that in dealing with the rubrics you are dealing 
with a code of laws which not only is not, but can- 
not be observed,” and he goes on to say, The fact 
is, you ot sharpen your law so as to make the 
whole of obsolete code observed, and in 1 * 
to do so you will strike High Church and Low 
Church aud Broad Church alike.” Now, if this 
code be obsolete, if it be madness to enforce it, if to 
enforce it be to strike High Church, Low Church, 
aad Broad Church alike, why in the name of all that 
is natural and just are we asked to enforce it? For 
that we are asked to enforce it is plain, because a 
judge has no option but to enforce the law when it 
is once set in motion, and it is to the jurisdiction 
of a judge that in the vast majority of instances 
their cases will be remitted. Let the House con- 
sider for a moment the alarming state of things 
which must arise. Here is the law declared to be 
ambiguous and obsolete, here is the judge bound to 
enforce thatflaw to the letter, and here is the cl - 
man absolutely at the mercy of the law and the 
judge and of any three parishioners who may 
able to raise a hundred pounds among them, 
and who may choose (and that in certain 
frames of mind will parishioners not choose !) to set 
this obsolete but crushing codein motion against 
him. And the bill which enacts all this is called 
mild and conciliatory, and the right hon. gentle- 
man who moved the second ing recommended 
it to the House on the nd that it was a positive 
mitigation and relaxation of the statutes already 


in force! No doubt it virtually supersedes the 
Church Discipline Act. But the Church 2 
Act has repealed itself. The e and delay 


attendant upon the working of that Act have prac- 
tically, except in the cases, made it a dead 
letter. This expense and delay have been the 
shelter of the clergy ever since that Act was 
against constant molestation, and it is because this 
bill sweeps away that shelter that we are asked to 
extol the benignity of the intentions of those who 
promote it. Sir, these are not matters of opinion, 
they are matters of conscience. Who, then, if this 
bill should pass, will dare to be a cle an, and 
who but a rogue would desire to be one? (Cheers.) 
Now, sir, it was no doubt with the view of miti- 
gating this intolerable state of things that the bill 
as it originally stood was very differently framed. 
ed an immense discretion to the bishop. The 
bishop was to be public prosecutor ; he was to be 
foreman of the jury; chairman of quarter 
sessions ; he was to be the jury itself; and he was 
to be the executioner. No doubt the most reverend 
—— thought that the bishop being clothed from 

ead to foot in a new suit of discretion for each one 
of the various characters which in rapid succession 
he was called upon to assume, would have ample 
r. — of weg Se severity and obviating 

@ oppression which, but for the wide and wise 
exercise of that discretion, must perpetually arise. 
But, sir, the discussion had not — far 
before the discovery must have dawned u the 
right reverend bench, that bishops as are 
regarded by other people are very different bei 
from bishops as 1 are regarded by themselves. 
(Laughter.) The bishops had held up the rebellious 
priest as an object of dread, but it soon became 

t it was the bishop not the priest whom 
everybody was afraid of ; it was the bishop whom 
everybody distrusted, and it was the bishops who 
must at all hazards be kicked out of their own bill. 
If thereſbe one drop of comfort in the cup handed to 
that section of the Church against whom the bill 
is aimed, it is to be found in t beeper of these 
right reverend engineers hois by their own 
petard. For, sir, a noble earl clapped a judge 
upon the, bishop’s back, and thus reduced that 
pious functionary from the position of an infallible 
autocrat to that of a machine. But, sir, when 
this had happened, it might have been said of the 
bill as Scott said of the Palmer: 
Poor wretch | the mother that him bare, 
It she had been in presence there, 
In his wan face and sunburnt hair, 
si Bb... had not known her child |” 
nge to say the archbishop with more than 

natural instinct still secoguises fie ing, an 


appearing in his great coat, which 
— be as great an offence against the common 
sense of the yey as putting on no ornaments 
at all. 1 did not hear that it wa me to 
include the great-coat o neutral area, 
but what was to be Naaluded was a practice in- 
tended to symbolise the doctrine of the real 
presence. Now I have read of other bishops and 
an archbishop who made a certain area in Smith- 
field hallowed „ because there they flung 
down their lives rather than authorise a doctrine 
which, whatever else it is, is certainly not Protes- 
tant. But our bishops and archbishops have 
improved upon all this. They are willing, so far as 
gesture aad pe go, to neutralise ground conse- 
crated for Church of — — as no other 
ground was ever yet consecrated by any rite or incan- 
ut, sir, the idea of a neutral area 
than everybody was ready 
„ Even the creeds of the 
Church were to be =r into it. We — 
to escape from litigation by sacrificing everything 
which it was worth while to litagate about. 
And, then, sir, the discovery was made that the 
borou Panacea, instead of being a uni- 
versal er, was a virulent blister, and no one 
dared apply it. The main effect of this amend- 
ment,” says an able writer in the leading journal, 
** which Sir pene 34 to point out to 
the contending parties practices to 
which they are expected by a bishop to make war 
upon one another.” Now, sir, if there is anythin 
ich has come out of this discussion dam 
and battered, it is episcopal discretion, but the 
only thing which now remains between this 
obsolete code and the AN is what is left of 
episcopal discretion under this bill. The bishop 
can refuse to send forward a case to the judge. 
Yes, but he must state his reasons in writing. It 
can only, therefore, be in the most trivial cases 
that this discretion can be exercised. But put the 


0 ite case -u the veto a reality —you will 
have High Church bish jad ‘Cen 
cages Low Church 


g another. Is 
possi confusion? 
It would be bad enough even if the beatific vision 
of a noble earl fwere realised, and we were to have 
not but Low Church bishops to the end of 
time, but what if we have like those de- 
scribed Lord Falkland — “ 


difficulty? I do not 
Bill. Like the other 
ephemeral. I mean the letters of 


After 
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oven 


although it 
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that position 
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— by virtue 


— — I aa or ene — 4 actuated 
y no feeling of hostility to t urch, e t as 
a political institution. I regret as senor doen 
hon. gentleman opposite can that abject but 
essential condition of her existence which compels 
her, before she can move one inch along the path 
of reform, before she can touch one of her 
national controversies, to take this House into 
her confidence—a House composed not of ad- 
herents of the Church merely, but in a large 
measure of every le grade of Dissent. I 
deplore, as much as any hon. gentleman 
opposite can deplore, everything which tends 
to lessen her legitimate influence as a great Christian 
and Christianizing community—and I shall vote 
against this bill, not only because I regard it as im- 
politic, irrational, and unjust, but because I can 
conceive of nothing which will more surely impair 
and destroy that higher influence of the Church, 
than this prospect of litigation based upon s code 
which no man living can justify, and yet which no 
man living can amend, (Cheers.) 5 
Mr, HvBBARD approved the proposal to simplify 


the procedure of ecclesiastical law, bat as it was 


n to the : with a 
of this character, it ea toe erde to Conver 
cation. It ought also to be taken up by the Govern- 


ment, and on the whole the course was to 
withdraw the measure for the session. e's 
t 0 


Rr hope 
ebate ; ; ng a 
which he knew to be futile, that the — 8 
go ee was out — ret 
present to fixa resuming the debate, 0 
q the condition of 


adjournment, and on à division 
negatived by 275 to 114. Mr. Pemsgrton then 
moved the adjournment of the House; and Mr. 
DISRAELI again urged the continuance of the 
rong he an „ yong amusing pro- 

against the nacy © present 5 
After an animated conversation, the second 12 
for adjournment was negatived by the increased 
majority of 304 to 61. third motion was nega- 
tived by 188 to 112, and after more than a hour 
been consumed in this wrangle over the adjourn- 
ment, Mr. Berzsrorp Hors res the debate on 
the main question, and add the House in 
opposition to the bill. At the conclusion of his 
speech the debate was adjourned, and, the other 
business ha been disposed of, the House 
adjourned at half-past three o'clock. 

OUR FINANCIAL POSITION. 


in the , and whether there was in 
connection with the subject which he to 
communicate to the House. Sir Starronp Norra. 


feotory e condition 
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taking the chair for the evening 
clock the House was counted out. 


OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


of Commons on onder Mr. 
laid before the House, according to pro- 
result of bis latest consideration of the 
public business, and of the means of get; 
through it with due expedition. Reviewin 
the Government business, he pointed out tha 
three important measures which it is in- 
but which have not yet been read 3 


F ef 
1 


Ee 
52 


l 


Pot 
3 7 


5 


Schools 
ture and Land Bills, with cther measures of minor 
rtance which have been read 8 second time, 
and there are several votes in committee of supply 
the Indian Budget yet rema to be rat 
Owing to the generosity with which the House had 


pro on 
August 5. But this calculation was subject to the 
influence of ‘‘ supervening cireumstances,” of 
which he deemed Mr. Russell Garney’s Public 
Worship Bill to be one; and he admitted that, 


having undertaken to give the Recorder a night for 
the second ing, it would bes to put 
him off with an adjourned debate. » tl 
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laid on the table six resolutions, which, read by 
the light of his ‘‘ candid and profuse explanation, 
seemed to Mr. Disraeli to be designed to abolish 
the religious settlement which has prevailed in this 
country more than two centuries. That these 
resolutions should 3 a 12 
thought, would be fraught with great ger 
the — Fst . supposing the bill were read a 
second time, he should feel it his duty to give the 
House an op ity of pronouncing an opinion 
upon them. ith this view he proposed that the 
aj ourned debate should take precedence of the 

er orders on Wednesday, the standing order 

ing the sitting at six o'clock being suspended 
until it was dis of, and that the committee 
should be taken on Friday, when Mr. Gladstone 
might take the judgment of the House upon his six 
resolutions, and after that it would be open to the 
House to take the course which the exigencies of 
the case might require. For himself, believing that 
the resolutions would give a new character to 
English politics, he should give them his uncom- 
promising opposition. 

CHURCH PATRONAGE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


The adjourned debate on Mr. Baxter's amend- 
ment on the second reading of this bill, to the effect 
that This House considers it inexpedient to legis- 
late on the subject of patronage in the Church of 
Scotland without farther inquiry and information,” 
was resumed by 

Dr. Cameron, who remarked that if the returns 
which had been presented to Parliament on the 
subject taught them anything, it was that the bill 
would be utterly powerless to bring about the result 
which its advocates expected from it, namely, the 
strengthening of the Established Church of Scot- 
land at the expense of the Dissenters. Thesegre- 
turns showed that where the largest amount of 
patronage was vested in the congregations, in the 
hands of the Crown, and in corporations, the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotiand was weaker than in 
those districts where the contrary was the case. 
With respect to the question of compensation there 
was nothing in this bill to secure them from having 
it saddled on the struggling ministry. He asked 
the House what they would have thought had it 
been proposed on the abolition of purchase in the 
army that each officer appointed should pay his 
retiring predecessor 2s. 6d. a day for four years 
out of his pay. Voluntaries were accused of worse 
than bad taste in opposing this measure. But when 
the bill was recommended on the ground that it 


would form a bridge to enable United Presbyterians 
and members of the Free Church to desert to the 
Established Church, hon. gentlemen need not be 
surprised at the opposition of those Churvhes. The 
hon. member concluded by protesting against the 
bill as crude in conception and vicious in principle, 
and predicting that those who now most ardently 
promoted the measure would before long be con- 
vinoed of their mistake, while those against whom 
it was aimed would see that the whiligig ef time 
would ee its revenges. 
Sir K. STRUTHER warmly r the bill, 
which he hoped would be accepted by all the volun: | 
Churches in Scotland. Not a single-member 

had op the principle of the bill, which was 
after that the statute of Anne in 1712 
must be (Hear, hear.) That was the 
principle laid down by Dr. Chalmers, the great light 
of the Free Church, who said that the repeal of the 
Act would cause a jubilee throughout the land. 
Was it not — n then, that the bill being one 
for the abolition o ronage in the Church by 
means of the repeal of the statute of Anne, there 
should have heen an 2 whip to support the 
right hon. member for Montrose, whose motion was 
one for its rejection? The hon. baronet recalled at 
some length the history of the secession of the Free 
Chu which he contended had been primarily 
caused by the decision of ths House of Lords in the 
Auchterarder case, and called upon the House to 
look on the present measure as one merely for the 
abolition of in the Church of Scotland. 
He had ved a number of letters from his con- 
stituents complaining of his supporting the second 
reading of bill, and one of them said the bill 
was drafted by the Father of Lies. (Laughter.) He 
was under the impression that it was drafted by the 
Lord Advocate, and anybody further removed from 
the Father of Lies he could not conceive. He con- 
tended that it was absolutely necessary that lay 
patronage should be abolished before anything like 
an approach could be made with honour to the 
Free Uhurch of Scotland. The Government had 
brought in this bill to form a basis of union, and 
he believed it would form one. It would be 
a very bad bill for the Liberation Society. The 
Established Church of Scotland was ining 
her strength. Since 1843, by her Endowment 
Committee, she had created 203 new parishes, built 
200 new churches, and, while the sum raised in 
1843 for Home Missions was only 28,000/., last 
year it was 116,000/. He had no desire to sepa- 
rate himself from the right hon. friend the member 
for Greenwich; far from it. But he desired to 
know whether in comparing Ross and Sutherland 
to Connaught and Munster we meant to apply the 
remedy in the one case that he apply to the other. 
He was loyal to his party, and intended to be 80; 
but if in order to continue to be a Liberal it was 
necessary that aman should become a Dissenter, 


his impression was that the troubles of the party 
were yet to come. (Hear, hear.) He had spoken 
thus far in favour of the bill, but he did not for a 
moment dispute that it required amendment—and 
thoro amendments in some particulars—and he 
himself should propose one in reference to the 
part which the co ation in the Presbyterian 
Churches should take in the appointufent of the 
minister under such regulations as should be laid 
down by the General Assembly. He believed this 
bill would form the basis of a reunion between the 
Established Church and the different members of 
the Presbyterian body, and at all events if it failed 
to accomplish that object the Government would 
have done its duty. 


Mr. Camppett-BANNERMAN admitted that the 
general sentiment in Scotland was against patro- 
nage. As to the fervour with which the hon. 
baronet (Sir R. Anstruther) had delivered his senti- 
ments on this matter, he could only attribute it to 
the heated atmosphere in which this bill was de- 
bated. The question on which the House was 
asked to decide was whether an essential portion 
of the constitution of the Church of Scotland 
should be set aside. To develope the internal work 
of that Church was one thing, but to develope that 
work at the cost of the constitution of that Church 
was another thing. The demand for the abolition of 
patronage had been made by the political leaders of 
the Church of Scotland for their own political pur- 
17 For some years the Free Church and the 

nited Presbyterian Church had been endeavouring 
to form some sort of a basis for union, and these 
negotiations had now apparently resulted in a com- 
mon platform being arranged. Curiously enough, 
however, the for the abolition of patronage in 
the Established Church was precisely coincident 
with this agreement on the part of the religious 
communities he had just referred to. It was in 
fact intended to checkmate the movement of the 
two great seceding bodies. Parliament was asked 
to intervene and take part in the manceuvres and 
counter-manceuvres of these sects, but if it were 
sound policy to reunite the two bodies, could this 
be done on the basis of union with the Established 
Church? The United Presbyterian Church was a 
purely voluntary association, and with regard to 
the Free Church there some doubt as to what was 
the real cause of the Disruption of 1843. In 
his of igion the Free Church went out on the 
higher ground of spiritual independence, and that 
patronage was only the overt occasion of the Dis- 
ruption. It was hoped by the promoters of the 
bill that in the event of its passing, many of the 
weaker-minded and less-instructed members of the 
two seceding bodies would return to the Esta- 
blished Church; but he would ask whether this 
was a worthy object, and one which was consistent 
with the dignity of Parliament. Passing on to the 
details of the measure, he remarked that the pro- 
— ing communicants had been given up, 

se it have ou the conscience of 
the country to make the act of communion a quali- 
fication for taking part in the election of ministers. 
Then it was proposed to give the power of election 
to the ratepayers in ie to establish the consti- 
tuent body on as broad a basis as possible. Now, 
he was in favour of representation and taxation 
going together, but he was opposed to this proposal 

use it would give a man a vote for one thin 

and tax him for another, and would lead to inextri- 
cable confusion. He could not conceive anything 
more difficult to manage than a body of all creeds, 
classes, and kinds coming together to elect a 
minister for one persuasion. The only result of all 
these propositions would, in his opinion, be to put 
the new wine of democracy into the old bottle of a 
State Church. This was purely a polemical 
measure, designed to disturb the present balance of 
creeds in Scotland, and to do so in the least 
ingenuous fashion. Whether the bill or not, 
the mischief was done. It was done by the 
Government and the Church of Scotland having 
moved in the matter, and the result would only be 
to exacerbate sectarian feeling and deepen religious 
animosity among the Scottish people. (Hear.) 

Mr. BALFour supported the bill, asserting, with 
regard to the opposition to it, that no sect could 
have a vested interest in the abuse of another sect. 
Mr. Forpyce supported the bill because it was 
asked for by the Church, though, personally, he 
should have preferred that the question should not 
be mooted now. As a patron in a small way, he 
thanked the Government for relieving him of his 


responsibility in that character, and he would be 
— — to devote the money he received to school 

u „ Supposing he should feel justified 
in taking it from the poor incumbent. He was not 
afraid of disestablishment, but he deprecated a pre- 
mature agitation for it, and believed that that 
would have the effect of splitting up the Liberal 
party in Scotland. 

Mr. M‘LAREN denied that the repeal of the Act 
of Queen Anne was the principle of that bill. If 
that Act were repealed the Act of 1609 would come 
into being, by which the heritors and elders would 
appoint a man and present him to the congregation, 
when the congregation would say Yea” or“ Nay,” 
and then the Church courts would decide whether 
the congregation in accepting or rejecting him had 
asted wisely or not. He maintained that the 
parallel which had been drawn between the High- 
land parishes and Connaught and Munster held 


good. The hon. gentleman entered at some length 
inta the history of patronage in Scotland in reply to 


the speech of the Lord Advocate, and went on to 
say that although the General Assembly had 
approved this bill by a large majority, it had not 
done so unanimously ; and among several proposed 
amendments of which notice was given there was 
one by Sir R. Anstruther for giving the parochial 
franchise to those in communion with Protestant 
churches: These dissents had been signed by many 
leading members of the Established Church, and in 
his view they of the unanimity which was 
said to exist in the Establishment in favour of the 
bill. With regard to the views entertained by the 
Free Church, it was only n to state that, bya 
majority of 433 to 66, the Assembly of the Church had 
a resolution strongly protestin ainst the 

ill. The United Presbyterian Churc „Whose 
synod consisted of 500 congregations in Scotland 
and about 190 in England, had taken a similar 
course. Both of these churches professed the same 
faith with the Established Church, and would 
not, therefore, accept a measure one effect 
of which would be to keep them outside the 


pale of the Church and separate the people 
of the country into sects. For his part, he 
saw no valid reason for refusing to place the power 
of electing the ministers in the of the persons 


who elected the school boards. (Hear, hear.) Hon. 
members had had furnished to them a paper pur- 
porting to contain the number of communicants in 
the various places of worship in the Established 
Church. He had had letters from Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, and many other parts of Scotland, statin 
that the figures given were wholly undeserving o 
credit, and, indeed, the people of Edinburgh were 
astonished at the audacity of the statement made 
as to that city. There were four churches in 
Edinburgh the communicants in which were set 
down as numbering 8,809. The churches in ques- 
tion were attended, since the = was published, 
by four gentlemen whose word might be relied 
upon, and they found that the attendance at the 
four at forenoon service only amounted to 2,446. 
It was probable that half of that number ought to 
be added for attendants at evening service who had 
not been present in the forenoon, and for persons 
from home or absent owing to sickness or some 
accidental cause; but in any case it would be seen 
that the attendants did not come by to the number 
set down as communicants. in, the astounding 
statement had been published that the United Pres- 
byterians had only increased at the rate of 1 per cent., 
while the population of Scotland increased at the rate 
of 10 per cent. perannum. The truth was that the 
population of Scotland only increased by one per 
cent. per annum. He had recently looked at the 
Edinburgh Directory, a publication which was of no 
itics and of noc and he found thit while 

e Established Church had twenty churches in 
Edin h and Leith—which towns between them 
contained about one-thirteenth part of the popula- 
tion of Scotland—the Free Church had 7 
the United Presbyterians twenty-six, the Episco- 

i seventeen, the Roman Catholics four, the 
ists seven, and the Congregationalists five. 
Al er there were 125 churches of the various 
religious communities outside the Established 
Church, inst twenty. A minister of the Esta- 
blished Church had sent to him a hlet in 
which it was stated that there were 50,000 people 
in Edinburgh who did not attend any place of 
worship. That, he thought, was an exaggeration, 
but no doubt the number was a large one, and it 
should be remembered that those who did not 
belong to any other religious body were counted 
as being members of the ished Church. The 
Lord Advocate had stated that there was 48,000 
Bi attached to the petitions he had pre- 
sented in favour of the measure, but it be 
found that a star was placed against 387 of the 
petitions so presented by the right hon. gentleman 
as an indication that they were substantially the 
same as those which had been presented from the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland—in 
fact, he was informed that there was a regular manu- 
factory for petitions in Edinburgh. (“ Hear,” and 
a laugh.) : 

Mr. Vans AGNEw, as the represeutative of a 
Scottish constituency and as a patron of Church 
livi in Scotland, 2 supported the second 
reading of the bill. He rmed that the question 
of Church establishment lay at the root of the 
opposition to this bill, but he believed that the 
present Houre of Commons was not less favourable 
to that principle that the last, which decided by a 
large majority in favour of maintaining Church 
establishments. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. R. W. Durr agreed that it was desirable to 
abolish lay ere —— that it was, when 
taken out of theh of the present patrons, handed 
over to the nation as 2 by the whole 
Presbyterian community; but thought tho present 
bill was so framed that, so far from Sane a measure 
of conciliation, it would multiply anomalies and 
greatly separate sectarian strife throughout Scot- 

d. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MonTGOMERIE said that his constituents had 
instructed him to use every exertion to get rid of 
oe e, and therefore he should support the 

ill, and he did so with the more pleasure because 
it had been brought in by a Conservative Govern- 
ment. It had been argued all through the debate 
as if it were a measure of disestablishment, but he 
denied that it bore that character. His support 
of the bill would, he hoped, have a little more 
value in consequence of the fact that he was not 

i a member of the Established Church of 
Scotland, 
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Colonel Munz said that if the hall did not obange | B i Hon, M. Brooks, Alexander H.| very reasonable and fortunate that the Na- 
the Church of Scotland from a * into a ight Hon. Lord Ernest Bruce, Thomas tional Society has no — — the — * 
majority Church, the Church would not be much H. aun of the managers, for they would do nothing but 
ped by their ! on. He considered that | Robert - Cavendish, J. C. | condemn the school to drag on a hopeless and bank- 
they owed a debt of | of reparation H. T. Cole, Lord F. | rupt existence.” 
to the Free Church and to the United Presbyterians, Cowen, J. 8 
Gabe by opening. the portals of” che Hatabliahed | Mariott R. Dalway, Sit H. It Ferguon Per , 
de y 0 0 i lott way, Sir H. K. avie, THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS AMEND. 
Church to them. Richard Davies, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Lewis 


Mr. Horsman said the principle of this bill was 
to abolish patronage, and in that princi he 
heartily concurred ; but he did not think the mea- 
sure was wise and statesmanlike. When he first 
heard that the Government had determined to 
abolish patronage in Scotland he felt surprise ; 
but when the bill was introduced he felt still more 
surprise, because he could not understand how the 
Cabinet thought to settle so great a question by so 
inadequate a measure. But when he heard the 
speech of the Prime Minister his surprise took 
another direction, that the right hon. gentleman 
had not been better tuned of the local feeling in 
Scotland. There was quite an harmonious feeli 
among the various religious bodies in Sco 
three months ago, but in one day the challenge 
which had been thrown out had been accepted by 
the religious leaders of more than one-half the 

ulation of Scotland, and harmony existed no 
onger. Was it wise thus to call attention to the 
Established Church of Scotland at a time when all 
Establishments were on their trial? The Govern- 
ment had resolved not on reconstruction or on dis- 
establishment, but ona middle course. Apparently 
this was a scheme that only affected the Established 
Church, and it had all the air of a liberal and popu- 
lar measure, but the real character of the measure 
was very different. He believed the bill had been 
brought forward with the best intentions; but the 
Government had omitted to ask -themselves two 
questions—First, what was the Church they were 
endeavouring to ? and what was the u- 
age they were vouriog to abolish ? in 
asking these two questions, they had fallen into 
two mistakes. They forgot that the Church was 
the Church of a minority, and ay oP that 
tronage was the blazing symbol of the 
hurch in whose vame the presented the 
leaders of half the nation. Considerable sensation 
was created among a large part of the population of 
Scotland by perceiving, or thinking that they per- 
ceived, a compact between a Conservative Govern- 
ment and Conservative Churchmen to give legislative 
sanction to a Church which was ing its 
omy ae while — its temporalities. (Hear, 
ear.) He had no wish to go into the of 
the great secession of 1843, but he might remark 
that Sir Jaices Graham and Sir Robert Peel both 
co ed that they were misled by what was said 
by their advisers in Scotland. Those advisers said 
to them, Stand by your policy, and they won't 
go out” ; the advisers of the at Government 
said to them, “Stand firm, adhere to your bill, and 
they will all come back.” (Laughter.) The new 
idea was as delusive as the old one. had not 


h 
the Government held out the olive bien of 
=i ol 


thousands of persons? They had given the House 
a bill instead of a policy, and had made the same 
kind of mistake as was made in 1843. The y 
which would be acceptable had been placed before 
the Government, and if they had adopted it that 
would have made the bill honourable for the House 
to pass, and an undoubted benefit to the Kstablished 


r. Harpy, in summing up the 
the measure by the fact that the 
e was unanimously desired by the clergy 


patronag y 
and laity of the Church, and that the t Free 
Church authority, Dr. Chalmers, had d it to 
be the one thing needed to restore religious uni 
in Scotland. Moreover, at the time of the secession, 
it was not the Church which desired to retain 
patronage, but the State which refused her permis- 
sion to get rid of it, and the mode by 
which the right of presentation was now to 
exercised was more in accordance with the old 
practice of the Church than any other mode 
which could be Mr. Hard i 
seriatim to Mr. Horsman’s criticisms of the details 
of the bill, and expressed his belief that if not now, 
at least in the next generation, the bill would lead 
to a religious reunion. 

The House divided— 

For the second reading ... —. 307 
Against — — — 109—198 

The announcement of the numbers was received 

with Ministerial cheers. 


The bill was — — read a second time, and 
the committee fixed for var 

he following is the minority of 111 (including 

rs), who voted for Mr. Baxter's amendment 


F 


4 


sch 


Dixon, Ri 


Llewelyn Dillwyn, George 
Dodson, Mount E. Grant Duff, Robert William 


t Hon. J. G. 


Duff, George Errington, H Faweett, Lord E. 
Fitzmaurice, Right Hon. W. . Gladstone, W. H. 
Gladston ulian Goldsmid, Right Hon. G. J. 
Goschen, Edward T. Gourley, Sir John Gray, J. F. 
Harrison, Marquis of Hartingten, Sir H. M. Have- 
lock, Arthur Divett Hayter, Right. Hon. 
J. W. Henley, T. R. Hill, John Holms, C. 
H. Hopwood, H. M. Jackson, David James 
Jenkins, E. Jenkins, Lord Kensington, IIon. 
A. F. Kinnaird, Nathaniel G. Lambert, Ed- 
ward Aldam Leatham, George Leeman, George 
John S. Lefevre, John Farley Leith, Morgan Lloyd, 
Dr. Lush, Alexander onald, D. M r, 
Alexander M‘Arthur, William M‘Arthur, Duncan 
M‘Laren, Sir D. C. Majoribanks, John Martin, 
George Melly, Frederick A. Milbank, Geo 

Osborne pore, Soman Morley, Sir A. E. Mon 


Colonel Mure, est Noel, Captain Nolan, Hon. 
W. O Richard O’Shaughnessy, C. M. 
Palmer, Joseph Whitwell Pease, John Pender, 


Frederick 24 2 Sir F. Perkins, R. Needham 
Phillips, Right Hon. Dr. Lyon Playfair, Thomas 
Bayley Potter, tain William Priee, John 
Ramsay, William bone, E. J. Reed, Robert 

Lord Arthur Russell, Bernhard Samuelson, 
Charles Seeley, Mr. t Simon, Eustace Smith, 
Patrick James Smyth, Richard Smyth, Right Hon. 
J. Stansfeld, James C. Stephenson, Colot el Stuart, 
Edmuod John Synan, Daniel Taylor, Hon. C. R. 
D. H. Tracy Otto Trevelyan, Watkin Wil- 
liams, Sir Matthew Wilson, Adolph William 
Young. Tellers — Mr. Baxter and Mr. Laing. It 
ap that twenty-nine Scotch membess voted 
in favour of the bill and twenty against it.] 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Lonvon Scnuoot Boarp.—On Wednesday it was 
resolved on the motion of Mr. Buxton, by twenty- 
six votes to five, to increase the number of visitors 
in those divisions where each visitor has on an 


average & number of children under his 
than 3, and where the schools are suit- 
able and not This determination will, it is 


place on the 3rd inst. without a contest, and 
resulted in the return of two 
two one Calvinistic M one Wes- 
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Tue Transfer oF Schnoor. i 
recent decision of Vice — — 


i school without the consent of that society, 
the School Board Chronicle remarks that the judge 
M before which any objection 
to the er ought to be made was the Educa- 
that the National Society I 
that i no power of ve 
the transfer. ‘‘ That decision the Vice-Chancellor 


school. They are sll good Churchmen and int e- 
rested in the maintenance of a Church school. 


They almost invariab! 


— of bankruptcy, = = — 
oes not come to the rescue, managers tak 
to hand over the school to the board ; and in 


cases they usuall make certain sti 
r certain seasons 
for de ional purposes and the like. It éeems 


MENT BILL. 


It will be seen from an advertisement elsewhere 
that the Executive Committee of the Liberation 
Society have adopted resolutions condemnatory of 
the bill brought in by the Government, to transfer 
the powers of the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
to the Charity Commissioners, as well as alter in 
other respects the Endowed School Act of 1869. 
The committee assert that the bill repudiates the 
principle on which both that Act and the Uni- 
versity Tests Abolition Act were based, and will 
tend to hinder educational work, by the restric- 
tions its imposes and contention it will occasion. 

At a meeting of the executive of the London 
Nonconformist Committee, held July 13, 1874, it 
was unanimously resolved :—‘' That in the opinion 
of this committee the bill for the amendment of the 
Endowed Schools Act is essentially narrow and 
sectarian in spirit, and is evidently intended to 
contravene the principles of the Act of 1869. 
Against the 4th, Ich. aud 6th clauses of the bill, by 
which Nonconformists will be debarred from the 
— — of a large number of endowments, and 

ters required to be members of the Esta- 
blished Church, the committee utter their emphatic 
protest, as the effect of these clauses will to 
place nearly the whole of the secondary education 
of this country in the hands of the privileged sect, 
manifestly to the unfair increase of ite influence 
and to the disadvantage of other bodies. Such a 
policy the committee condemn as reactionary and 
anti-national. They further strongly object to the 
roposal to transfer the power of the Endowed 
Rchool Commissioners to the Charity Commis- 
sioners, as likely to prove injurious to the interests 
of education ; and would suggest that the National 
Endowed Schools should be placed under the con- 
trol of the Committee of Council on Education. On 
these grounds the committee appeal to Nonconfor- 
mists, entreating them strenuously to resist the 
bill; and they earnestly hope that the Liberal 
arty generally will resolutely oppose it in the 
House of Commons.” 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF PRINCE 
BISMARCK, 


At noon on Monday — gh Bismarck, who . 
sta at Kissen while driving out in the 
1 — Saline, was fired at and 

tly wounded by a shot which his right 
1 The wound is of an insiguiticant character. 
The would-be assassin, a young man of the name 
of Kullmann, was at once arrested, and was nearly 
or by an infuriated crowd. The Imperial 
cellor, an hour and 3 half afterwards, drove 


in ith Count P . 
through Klssenges in company with Count Fappen- 


II blic gardens, and met 
e o gardens, and me 
with 70 band of e — * 
and the town 0 were subsequently 
t to the prince's residence by a large number 

ts 


a Catholic priest, Father Hauthaler, 
a village in the Austrian Tyrol, 
arrested at Schweinfurth. It is said 

has 4 at the ** 
imi examinati is intention was to 
— 2 He also made use of an 
expression leading to the conclusion that other 
parties are 


impli in the matter. 

Tun Crors.—Mr. Mechie writes to the Times 
from Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex, that there has 
been no continuance or extension of the blight to 
which he had previously adverted, which appears 


to have affected pri y the white or most 
aud especially the bearded 
tender wheats. peng fe — se 


revetts have comparatively escaped. : 
tranquil, and hot da s we have 2 are rapidly per- 
fecting the grain. It has been observed that there 
is an absence of the wide or five set rows of kernels 
which denote an unusually good crop. It is sup- 

that the blighted ears were late bloomed, 
then injured by the June frost, and prostrated by 
the rough aod searching winds last weck. The 
wheat crops round Alford, Lincolnshire, are now in 
splendid condition, and a Leavy yield is antici- 
pated. The giass lands have been revived by re- 
cent showers, and haymaking has been 1 
rapidly. A large number of reaping and mowing 
— 2 are being purchased by the local farmers. 


Re failed 9 al uence of the 
’ in 
-continued — have lately been deepened, 


in all cases ith success. 
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PEOPLES HARMONIUM., 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


By ALEXANDRE, Paris. 


No. L— 
BSourip DARK OAK Cass. Compass, Four OctTaves. 


PRICE FOUR GUINEAS. 
No. 2.— 
Botip Dark OAK Case. Compass, Five OcTaves, 
PRICE FIVE GUINEAS. 
Reoisterep 22np January, 1874. 


This Tlarmoninm has been designed to meet the demand 
made for a Smell instrument of good quality of tone, at a 
price within the reach of all, 


By the aid of newly-invented machinery, Mesers. Alexandre 
have deen enabled to make this a marvel of cheapness, 
elegance, and good quality of tone. 


It will be found invaluable for small class-room, cottage, or 
library. 
CHAPPELL & OO., 


580, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
And of all Musicsellers in the Kingdom. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ve BISHUPS STORTFORD. 


The ANNUAL, MEETING of tne parents and friends of 
the above School will he he'd on Tuespay, July 2!, when it 
is expected that H RICHARD, K.., M. P., will distribute 
the Prises. EDWARD GRIMWADE, Eeq, J. P., Chair. 
man of the Company, will preside on the occasion. 

The ADDRESS to the pupils and friends will be de 
livered by the 

Rev. Dr. ROBERT MOFTAT, 


and the Rev. R D. Wilson, of Craven Chapel, London; 

Alexander Hannay, E. T. Egg, Messrs. Jom Glover, Albert 

Spicer, J. T. Serutton, and others, are expected to attend and 
dress the meeting 


To commence at 12.30. 


A Cold Collation will be provided for Ladies and Gentle- 
men in the Dining Ilell, at which the Chairman of the 
Company will preside. 

Tickets for the Luncheon should be obtained early, from 
Mr. A. Boardman, Bishops Stortford. 

East of Englan! Nonconfor mist School Company 

(Limited). 


HE Rev. Dr. CUYLER, of Brooklyn, U 8. 

will PREACH on behalf of the NATIONAL TRM. 

PERANCE LEAGUE. in the CITY TEMPLE, Holborn 
Viaduct, ou SuNDAY, July 19, at 3 p.m. 
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QAFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


Dividends 5 and 10 to 20 per Cent. 
The Safest and most reliable publications of the day. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAK AND 
SHARE LIST. 


Jotx Edition ready, 12 pages, post free. 

Safe Investments in Rail ways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, 
Docks, Telegraphs, Banks, Mines, Foreign Rande, American 
and Colonial Stacks, Sc, with Dividends, Market Prices, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Bhouw'd read the shove Circular. Its a safe, valuable Guide 
Mesers. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33, Poultry, Landon (Retabliehed 1852.) 

Bankers: Londou and Westminster, | othbury, E. C. 
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TO ADVERTISERS, 
Tae Terms for Advertising in Tus NoNCONPFORMIST are a8 


ollows :— 
One Ine A Shilling. 
Each additional Line. Sixpence. 
— — oe an average, eight words in a line. 
me pern Paor.—Au extra of 2s. 6d. for ten 
lines <r under. — N 
1. d. 


For Situations Wanted, ve lines 2 0 
„ Wenting Ne vants. 4 42 0 
A Liberal Reduction made ow « Series for Educational and 
all other Aavertisements. 
„As the Organ of a great and growmg movement, the 
| Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 
— Newspaper, the Nonconformlst has become a very 
medium for Advertuwers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Aunual Subscribers as 
well ag in the genera! circulation. 


Tas Nonconroruinr is registered for transmission 
abroad. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Nonconrormist is supplied Post-free 
on the following terms :— 

Crepir.—Annually, 24s.; Half- yearly, 12s. ; 
Quarterly, 68. 

Preparp.—Annually, 2186. 

„ Tus Guinea rate can only be accorded to 
— Subscribers, but may commence at any 
0. 
Foreign subscribers are requested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary. 

: We beg respectfully to state that in future a 
Notice will be sent to each pre-paying Sub- 
scriber ut the commencement of the month in 
* his a tion becomes due. 

qhe jues and Post-office orders able (at 
Chief O fice to W. R. Willcox. fr 
18 uverie-street, London, E. O. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. Barnard, Hobart Towo.—P.0.0. 24s. 2d. received, 
„Thomas Nicholson.” — His letter only reached us a 
short time before going to press. 


Che Honconformist. 
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SUMMARY. 


The Prime Minister expects that the session 
will be brought to an end on the 5th of August, 
and is trying to adjust Parliamentary business 
to that arrangement. He hopes to pass the 
Scotch Patronage, Indian Council, Endowed 
Schools, Judicature, and Land Bills within that 
period, but the Public Worship Bill intervenes. 
It is not a Government measure, and several 
Ministers are opposed to it, but Mr. Disraeli 
is anxious to give it every facility. It is quite 
——— that there may have been a scene at 

onday’s Cabinet Council, or, may be, the 
minority succumbed when there seemed so good 
an opportunity of damaging Mr. Gladstone. 
At all events the astute Premier is to have his 
way. The adjourned debate on the second 
reading of Mr. Russell Gurney’s bill is to be 
taken to-day, and as the Wednesday's stand- 
ing order is to be suspended, the debate, which 
begins at twelve o'clock, will go on till the vote 
is taken—that ie, it need not close at a quarter 
to six. A large, perhaps an overwhelming majo- 
rity, will carry a great moral influence when the 
House takes into consideration on Friday Mr. 
Gladstone’s six resolutions, which the Prime 
Minister regards as giving a new character to 
English politics,” and to which he will offer an 
‘‘ uncompromising opposition.” Such are Mr. 
Disraeli’s ingenious tactics. At the head of a 
large majority of the Ilouse of Commons he 
will figure as the champion of our glorious 
constitution in Church and State,” carrying 
with him into the lobby a moiety perhaps of 
those who sit on the „ eng benches. 
Albeit the weather is so sultry, the most ex- 
citing debates of the session may be expected 
before the close of the present week. Asa con- 
temporary remarks, ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s resolu- 
tions will, no doubt, be rejected amid much ex- 
citement, and Mr. Disraeli will ride on the 
whirlwind and direct the storm. If this is not 
great statesmanship, it is certainly consummate 
skill, and in these days that is often the more 


useful quality of the two.” 


Last night the Endowed Schools Act Amend- 
ment came on for second reading, and gave rise 
to an animated and important debate. Lord 
Sandon in introducing the maasure—the drift of 
which we have described below—procluimed it 
to be the mission of the Conservative party to 
lift up again the old institutions, and to breathe 
life ioto the dead bones, In what nobler work 
could a man be engaged? asked his lordsbip, 
amid warm cheers from the benches behind. 
Mr. Forstar led the opposition to the bill, and 
denounced it as reactionary and unwise, as re- 
cognising a principle which would logically jus- 
tify the repeal of the University Tests Act, and 
as furnishing a new argument for the disesta- 
blishment of the Church it was designed to 
strengthen. In the same spirit, but with more 
indignation, Mr. Dillwyn protested against 
handing the education of the middle class of the 

ple over to a sect, and abovo all to a so- 
called National Caurch, which was at the pre- 
sent epoch torn by intestine struggles, and 
was before Parliament in search of a settlement. 
Mr. Lyon Playfair pointedly observed that the 
Endowed School Commissioners were being 
superseded simply because they had not recom- 
mended themselves as agents for accomplishing 
the work of the Church of England, and he 
remarked that the Government had thrown 
down a challenge of the Church to Dissent, and 
in a most distinct wavy no doubt Dissent 
would take it up. Mr. Gladstone also 
took part in the debate, and was received 
with marked enthusiasm by what was, 
on this occasion certainly, a united and resolute 
Liberal party. He also declared the bill to be 
inequitable, unusual, and most unwisa. It was 
a first and exper mentul step in a backward 
direction, and the House had no assurance éhat 
it would be the last. All these warnings and 
protests went for nothing. An imperious 
majority (291 to 209), insisted that it should be 

assed :— 


It may be possible (remarks the Times) to carr 
by a majority vf 80 or 90 tho secon! reading of a bill 

roposiug this wholesale re-delivery to one religious 
body of schools which, founded for national purposes 
and endowed with national property, have been set free 
for the use and education of all lishmen ; but it 


must be obvious to every Conservative who reflects upon 
the matter that it must bea fstal victory. There are 


— 


occasions when numbers have nore of the reality of 
strength, and this is one of them. 
The committee is fixed for Monday next, so 
that whatever oppositioncan be offered to the bill 
in its subsequent stages must be prompt and 
orous. it passes, most of the endowed 
ools that come within the purview of the 
Charity Commissioners will by the end of five 
— during which the bill is to be in operation, 
ve become Church foundations; and thus, as 
Sir John Lubbock says, the educational re- 
sources of the country will be frittered away in 
creating a network of sectarian institutions. 

Following up the policy embodied in his 
Message to the French National Assembly, 
Marshal MacMahon has caused it to be inti- 
mated to the Committee of Thirty that his 
Government wish to be invested with the right 
of dissolution, to have at their disposal a large 
share of the nominations to the Second Cham- 
ber, and for thesubstitution in the parliamentary 
electoral law of election by arrondissement for 
election by departments. That committee have 
not yet made a report, and seem to be in no 
haste. The Assembly has 2 to organise the 
powers of the President, and not till then will 
there be a dissolution, for which M. de Fourtou 
has declared the Government are in no hurry. 
lt is quite ible that the winter may find 
the nt Ohamber still ia existence, but it is 
not at all likely that there will be a general 
election until the franchise and its mode of 
operation have been so manipulated as to tell 
strongly against the Republican party. 

An attempt has been made on the life of Prince 
Bismarck at Kissingen, which has happily 
failed. A journeyman cooper from Magdeburg, 
named Kullmann, instigated it is believed by a 
Tyrolese priest who is under arrest, fired at the 
German Chancellor as he was riding out, and 
slightly grazed his wrist. The Prince was as 
usual, imperturbable, and shortly after again 
appeared ia public. The assassin was at once 
arrested, po admits that he bad accomplices. 
Indeed the priest referred to, Father Hauthaler, 
stopped the horses of Prince Bismarck’s carriage 
at the critical moment, It need hardly be said 
that the Chancellor has received con gratulations 
on his escape from all parts of Germany. That 
sympathy will be echoed throughout 38 
This event will be a beavy blow to German Ul- 
tramontanism. Though it is to the last degree 
improbable that the assassin was the tool of a 
Roman Catholic omg | as such, we may 
presume that Father Hauthaler was led to sug- 
gest the crime by the incendiary appeals of the 
Ultramontane press. The newspapers of Berlin 
overflow with vengeful feeling, and one of the 
most moderate of them peremptorily demands 
that a step be put to hierarchical agitation, and 

redicts, not without some warrant, that the 
ullet destined to pierce Bismarck's brain will 
rebound upon the heart of the Papacy.” 


MARSHAL MACMAHON’S MESSAGE. 


MarsHat MacMahon, President of the 
French Republic, bas sent a Message to the 
Assembly at Versailles, the tone of which, if 
not the terms, is calculated to make a deeper 
impression upon the Monarchical party in 
France than auy document which has been 
issued by authority since the overthrow of M. 
Thiers, in November last. It looka like, and 
probably is, the Marshal's response to the 
manifesto of the Comte de Chambord, pub- 
lished in the Union paper a few days previously, 
and for the publication of which the Union was 
suppressed by MacMahon’s Cabinet for fifteen 
days. For this nga intervention of the 
Cabinet against the pretensions of the royal 
representative of Legitimacy, M. Lucien Brun, 
a devoted adherent of the cause of Henri V., 
proposed in the Chamber a vote of censure on 
the Ministry. The motion was rejected by a very 
large majority; whereupon M. Paris, a Bona- 
partist, but acting in accord with the Presi- 
dent's Government, moved an order of the 
day pledging the Assembly to uphold ener- 
getically for seven Ba the powers con- 
ferred upon Marshal MacMuhon, and to 
reserve the discussion of the constitutional 
laws. General de Cissey accepted that 
motion, but after a short but sharp debate, the 
Assembly rejected it by 368 against 331 votes. 
The meaning of the vote was aa assertion on the 
part of the majority that they reserved their 
right to revise and, if necessary, to revoke the 
powers of the Murshal-President at any time 
during the Septennate, should it seem expedient 
* them to Au A vote for the — of — 

ay, pure and simple, proposed b en 
Chaugarnier, was — pa HN by 339 
to 315, and was evidently intended to soothe the 
Government under its previous defeat. 
course, President MacMahon was placed under 
an imperative obligatiyn to speak his mind, and 
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he did so in the M which he addressed to 
the Assembly on the following day. 

In substance, the Message is to the following 
effect. The Marshal-President informs the 
Assembly that he oT ey the position — 
to him by the vote of the 20th of November last, 
as one which im upon him important 
duties for which he is responsible to France, 
and from which he cannot in any case with- 
draw. The powers with which he was then in- 
vested had a fixed duration. The confidence 
then bestowed upon him rendered them irre- 
vocable; for the Assembly wished in bestowing 
them to fetter their own sovereignty.” Those 

wers he declares his intention of defendin 

the means with which the laws have arm 

him, thereby responding, as he believes, to the 
expectation and wish of the Assembly, which, 
in placing him for seven years at the head of 
the Government of France, intended to create 
a stable, strong, and respected power. That 
power, however, is not yet organised. The 
Assembly has imposed upon itself obligations 
which it has still to accomplish. He implores 
it to complete its work, and he assures it that 
he has charged his Ministers to make known 
without delay to the Committee on Constita- 
tional Laws ‘‘the points upon which he thinks 
it essential to insist.” 

This Message has fairly shattered the ho 
of the Monarchical party tor at least a conside- 
rable time to come. M. Casimir-Périer, with 
great adroitness, claimed to interpret it in sup- 
— of the motion which some time before he 

ad made for the organisation of the Republic, 
but which the Committee of Thirty had subse- 
quently declined to report upon to the As- 
sembly. It is, however, as the Saturday 
Review acutely remarks, left uncertain by the 
Message whether the Marshal, who expresses 
his anxiety to have all the powers which he 
thinks necessary to a President of the Republic, 
ies equally anxious to have it decided that 
these powers are entrusted to him as President 
of the Republic for seven years, and not as 
President of a seven years’ Republic.” It 
would not be strange that the Marshal should 
loan in his political views towards the restoration 
of the Empire. Under it be gained his honours, 
and with it, there is reason to believe, he 
associates his sympathies aud bis hopes. It 
is tly to be doubted whether he desires, or 
looks towards, a definitive organisation of a Re- 
publican Government which, after the expiration 
of his Septennate, shall remain permaneutly 
established. Be this, however, as it may, he 
interprets his present duty by the reasons laid 
before him when he accepted office. He knew 
nothing of the reservations which were secretly 
cherished by the Duc de Broglie and his perty. 
He had no intention of being used as a stop-gap 
until the Monarchists were ready with their 
monarchs. Seven years he took to be seven 
years, neither more nor less, and was willing to 
ohey all the behests of the inbly legiti- 
mately expressed, save the abridgement of the 
duration of the authority conferred upon him. 
There is no reason to suspect his honesty of 
purpose. whatever doubt may be justly thrown 
upon his political capacity. But it is permis- 
sible to suppose that having tasted power as a 
military dictator, the Marshal is not dis to 
resign it, unless it be at the demand of his 
own conscience in reference to the trust com- 
mitted to him. 

The Message reveals an unwelcome prospect 
to the Monarchical party of all shades, but it 
also discloses a troubled future fur France her- 
self. Apparently there is but one process by 
which to avert from her the intrigues, con- 
spiracies, uncertainties, and political fore- 
bodings, which the Septennate can hardly fail 
to encourage during the next few years—and 
that is the immediate organisation of a Guvern- 
ment which, at the expiration of that term, shall 
legaliy and peacefully pass into power. To 
delay during that interval the settlement of the 
form which Government shall assume as a per- 
manent institution, is tantamount to a surrender 
of France, meanwhile, to all those influences 
which will operate unfavourably upon the force 
of her recuperative energies, upon the revival 
of trade and commerce, upon the restoration 
and establishment of public confidence, and 
upon the resumption by the State of her proper 
— among the Powers of Europe. Such, 

owever, is the sad destiny which appears to 
be in reserve for her. The Assembly at Ver- 
sailles, too selfish to consult the suggesticns of 
patriotism, renders it impossible for her to re- 
trieve her past errors, the penalties of which it 
will be long bofore she has exhausted. 


TORY TACTICS IN THE ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS, 


Txx bill just introduced by Lord Sandon for 
the amendment of the Endowed Schools Acts, 


—— — 


threatens us with the most mischievous and 
insolent piece of reactionary 2 which 
has yet been attempted by the Ministerial 
apostles of sectarian bitterness and intellectual 
night. It was bad enough to rob poor little 
pauper children of their only hope of elevation 
above the abject lot to which they were born. 
But for this there was at least the pitiful plea 
that if „ oy — — 4... rate- 
ers might gain a few miserable shillings b 
their — It was bad enough to insult 
Free Kirk martyrs to principle by offering all 
objects refused them to the subservient slaves 
of expediency. But even for this there is the 
shadow of excuse that at least certain spiritual 
rights are conceded to Christian congregations. 
But for the mean and spiteful bill now intro- 
duced to filch from the descendants of perse- 
cuted Puritans the meagre measure of justice 
dgingly accorded them by the existing 
ndowed Schools Acts, there is absolutely no 
excuse, save such as ostensibly justified the 
Pharisess in throwing to Judas Iscariot the 
thirty pieces of silver amassed partly out of 
widows mites. It is the reward of political 
iniquity, of clerical misrepresentation and un- 
scrupulous agitation. o suppose it will be 
allowed to : for while John Bull would 
probably not tolerate any Conservative meddling 
or muddling in to his fiscal arrange- 
ments or his foreign policy, he seems for the 
resent, in regard to all . and educa- 
ional interests, -bound by the glittering 
mockery of Disraelian fascination. 


How many of our readers, we wonder, are 
even aware of the mischief about to be done 
them? Mr. Forster's legislation was never 
extravagantly Liberal; and for many reasons 
we are unable to accept him now as a trust- 
worthy exponent of religious equality. But the 
existing Acts do at any rate allow a small 
minority of Nonconformist managers to be 
appointed here ani there under the new schemes 
for various endowed schools. They are in some 
measure unfavourable to the wth of a 
clerical monopoly of headmasterships; and the 
exceptions which they make to their liberalising 
tendency, are, if not always justifiable, at any 
rate intelligible and even plausible. Schools 
founded since the existing relationship between 
the Established and the Free Ohurches was 
defined, and in which a connection with the 
Establishment is ordained by the original in- 
strument of foundation; schools counected 
with cathedral or collegiate churches, schools 
of whatever date, of which the deed of endow- 
ment showed that the founder had in view as 


an express purpose the tuation of his own 
— 2 inlens- al these were reserved 
from the liberalising effects of the existing 
Acts. With such exceptions the constitution 
of all endowed schools was open to revision. 
And with this view a special y of commis- 
sioners was appointed who, notwithstanding 
many shortcomings, have already effected a 
number of salutary reforms. They have never 
been very ardent in their liberal zeal. But 
when Englishmen are appointed for a special 
duty they 4 1 have a babit of being on 
the whole loyal to their mission. Boards of 
man ent have been reconstituted by a rea- 
sonably fair balance of nominated, elective, 
and co-optative members. The pretensions of 
the clergy to a predominant influence have not 
always received the attention sup by 
themselves to be theirdue. With the excep- 
tions above noted, it has been expressly pro- 
vided that attendance or non-attendauce on 
any particular form of worship should be no 
qualification of managers. Religious instruc- 
tion has been made at least a degree less deno- 
minational. And whet is by no means unim- 

t, the curriculam 
generally been kept somewhat above the level 
of public elementary schools. The commis- 
sioners have not felt it their duty to save the 
pockets of the ratepayers, but rather to pro- 
vide a few rungs in the ladder by which the 
children of the poor are hereafter to climb from 
primary schools to the Universities. With 
this view they have required such fees to be 
paid as would sufficiently mark the higher 
office to be di by endowed schools. 
And at the same time, always with a tender 
regard for the local affections and predilections 
of the “‘ pious founder,” they have arranged 
that a considerable number of open scholar- 
ships should be available for competition 
amongst the most promising pupils of elemen- 
tarv schools. 

Unfortunately the time of the commission 
is nearly expired, though far the greater portion 
of the work remains to be done. And the 
Government, under the plea of necessity, 18 
forcing upon us the mischievous measure now 
befure Parliament. The evil intention of this 
bill is sufficiently indicated by its two main 
features, which are, first, the abolition of the 
present commissioners, who are to be rep 


instruction has P° 


—— 


by the . Commission; 2 2 
new m of interpretation, to 5 
original instruments of foundation. * Both of 
these pro are bad; but the first is so 
mainly because it facilitates the evil purpose of 
the second. The existing commissioners are 
2 — for the express aon of making old 
ucational trusts more available for the present 
generation. And therefore, on the whole, the 
may be trusted to do it according to their light. 
The Charity Commissioners are appoi to 
protect benevolent trusts from easance or 
— And therefore they are 
usually on their guard against any change of 
application. The former commission, from the 
very nature of its office, must, if it is to do any- 
— at all, show some spirit of enterprise. 
The latter oN its chief purpose in pre- 
serving an attitude of suspicion. The one 
body is likely to be bent on suggest and 
promoting beneficial changes. e other is 
mainly concerned with preventing evil changes. 
Supposing, then, both sets of commissioners to 
be equally honest and zealous, we think that those 
charged with the protection of charitable trusts 
must in their corporate capacity be very ill 
adapted to deal with the endowed schools. 
But the fitness of the instrument de- 
Pa upon the work to be done. And as the 
ill before us clearly shows that the work now 
tu be done is the protection of old educational 
endowments from any Liberal interpretation, 
and especially the prevention of justice to 
Dissenters, we have not the slightest doubt that 
the instrument is aptly chosen. For the 4th 
Clause of the bill enlarges to such an exfnt 
the number of exceptions from any Liberalising 
tendency of the old Acts, that we can —— 
imagine it possible for any endowed schoo 
hereafter to be made anything but a strictly 
ecclesiastical institution. According to this 
clause, if the original instrument of foundation 
should in any way intimate or imply the atten, 
dance of the scholars at the religious worship 
of any church, or the communion of the 
masters with any church, or even require 
school regulations to be approved by a bishop 
or other ecclesiastical dignitary, such a provi- 
sion shall be held to determine the religious 
character of the institution. Still farther that 
no loophule for escape may be left, the 6th 
Clause provides that ‘‘ when the original instru- 
ment of foundation is silent, or where there is no 
evidence of its contents,” the usage of one hundred 
years previous to this year of grace shall deter- 
mine the religious connections of the scbool. 
The bill — to us about as badly and 
vaguely worded as it is possible even for an 
Act of Parliament to be, but if these clauses 
have any meaning at all, they must signify that 
every ancient school of which the founder bas 
failed, for want of preternatural foresight, to 
say what he would like to be done whea the 
pulation was divided into a thousand sects, is 
be gwarded as a matter of course to the 
Episcopal Ohurch. This, however, is only 
one amongst many applications of the doo- 
trine that this Church is the rightful ro- 
8 of the —.— En — — 
owning past an 
prospects. But there is something specially 
cynical in this proposition of the 8 of 
one hundred years. For previous to the year 
1774 a man must have been mad to endow 
schools for the benefit of religious persuasions 
which were barely legalised. In the year 1751 
— * on setting up an academy at 
Nort was prosecuted by a clergyman 
for disobedience to the Test Act, and it was only 
by the interference of King II. that the 
rosecution was . When no Noncon- 
ormist could legally be the member of a cor- 
ration or hold any public office, and when 
the canon forbidding any one to follow the vo- 
gation of a schoolmaster without the licence of 
the Ordinary was by no means a dead letter, it 
was in the highest de unlikely that many 
schoois with distinctly and avowedly unsec- 
tarian trusts would be established. Once more 
the injustice and the wrongs pe againet 
our fathersin the old times are made a 
reason for maintaining church privileges now. 


— — — 


THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 


Tur report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commoas on the adulte ation of food, 
which has been looked forward to with wide- 
spread interest, is now before the public. And 
an admirable report it is, tending on the one 
band to allay apprehension concerning the per- 
nicious adulteration of our food, and on the 
other promising to issue in legislation which will 
enable the public to buy ln 
ask for. That the public need to be protected 
is shown by the increased 14 of many 

of the 


laced | Act of 1872. Milk, for example, 


dietetic substances sold since 
to be 
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largely adulterated with water, but the present | 


F 
im me wherever the Act has 
enforced.” But w 


this advantage, we ae to be careful lest by 
adhering to the strict letter of the law we may 
not be committing in some cases a serious in- 


advantage. For there are articles of diet better 
re. Mustard is a case in point. 
Pure m has a disagreeable colour, is too 
pungent for general use, and is extremely liable 
to ferment when mixed. The incorporation of 
flour and a little turmeric with the ground 
mustard-seed removes these objections. This 
admixture is therefore made by the mus- 
tard manufacturer; and that the public 
refer the mixture, is evident from the 
act that whereas genuine mustard” can 
always bo had by asking fora tin so labelled, 
175 the mixed mustard, though it may be at a 
igher price, commands a far greater salo. 
Cocoa is another mixed food. Pure cocoa can 
be had, but itis less suitable to eral taste 
and more difficult to prepare than the mixtures 
of starch and cocoa commonly sold. Now it 
is evidently a great hardship to drag a re- 
spectable tradesman before a court and ex 
and punish him for selling as adulterated food 
that which the public demand, and which the 
test of experience shows is the fittest form of 
that food. This, however, has occurred again 
and again. Hence the Adulteration Act of 
pe ht improperly harassed many trades, and the 


conclusion, ‘‘ That the sale of such mixtures or 
com ds is allowable, and indeed needful to 
the 1 —4 requirements, provided the fact 
of their g mixtures is plainly indicated to 
the purchaser by a legible label or notice con- 
spicuously attached to the outside ef each 
package in which, or vessel from which, such 
mixture is sold. 
Regarding the question of cornflour, the 
committee have taken the same view of the 


umns a few weeks ago. 


report 
attention of your committee has 
the article known as ‘cornflour, 
which r evidence as to 
ite purity and its useful dietetic qualities has 
_given by some eminent medical and 
chemical authorities, which, however, is denied 
by one witness. Your committee are fully 
convinced that the manufacture is quite legiti- 
yet ypc > arrowroot, sagt 9nd ether 

cornflour is perfectly wholesome, 
thet ft ghocld not in any — 4 iven to 
ts without a considerable i of 
„ Infants, in fact, ought to be fed upon 
of masti- 


st 
bat 


the public are deriving | 


| 
; 


) 


a recognised diploma 
ability. We are glad 
1 taken a similar view of this matter to that 
we ha ve 
long their recommendation will be en 


Government to undertake to legi 
justice. Purity in some foods is not always an | the 


or other cortifice cate of 
to find the committee 


* 


expressed, and we pe slp 
for the 
t but im- 


P ent. It is of course too late 


present session on this di 


portant subject. 


SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 
(From a Correspondent in the Gallery.) 


The House of Commons was densely crowded on 


Thursday night when Mr. Russell Gurney rose to 
move the second reading of the Regulation of Public 
Worship Bill. All the seats on the floor of the 
House were occupied, and Convocation, rising a 
couple of hours before its usual time, had sent a 
large contingent of clerics to swell the audience in 
the galleries over the clock. Mr. Russell Gurney 
acquitted himself of his task in a characteristically 
quiet and jadicial manner, only once rising to any- 
thing like the height of fervour, and when, amid 
general cheering, he protested against clergymen 
enjoying the emoluments of office held under the 
State at a time when they declined to obey the law 
of the land. Mr. Hall, the promising young mem- 
ber for Oxford, moved a resolation to the effect 
that it is inexpedient to proceed further with a 
measure for amending the administration of the law 
in regard to offences against the rubrics of the 
Prayer-book whilst the law is in an uncertain 
condition. Originally Mr. Hall had proposed to 
Jet his amendment run thus :—‘‘ Whilst the re- 
vision of such rubrics has by the advice of Her 
Majesty's Government been remitted to the Houses 
of Convocation of Canterbury and York.” Upon the 


suggestion of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, however, 
Mr. Hall let his amendment stand as above- 
written, not without paining some staunch Church- 
men, who, whilst disposed to support the amend- 
ment, would have liked it better had the distinct 
mention of Convocation been retained. 


Mr. Gladstone taken his seat at question 
time, and when Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen had 
stated his opinions before a House which does not 
value them half so much as the right hon. gentle- 
man thinks they should, the ex-Premier approached 
the table, amid an utter and notable absence of 
cheers. The right hon. gentleman, after disclaim- 
ing any special personal prominence based upon 
consideration of the frequency of his ecclesiastical 


utterances, expressed the regret with which he had 
felt himself dragged from retirement to take part in 
a discussion of such perplexity. Whatever may 
have been Mr. Gladstone’s original unwillingness 

enter upon the question, and whatever the depth of 
his perplexity, he had evidently succeeded in over- 
coming both when he rose to address the House on 


to 


ules | Thursday. Always terribly in earnest, he seemed 


of 1872 was the 


diferent analysts. The lamentable want of | 


scientific knowledge which characterises our 
nation often rendered the presiding magistrate 
utterly unable to discern the difference between 
the evidence of an incompetent expert and that 
of an experienced and perhaps eminent chemist. 
The numerous official analyets appointed 
throughout the country have been selected by 
the various local government boards. Inasmuc 

as no standard of efficiency has hitherto ex- 
isted, unsuitable men have no doubt often been 
chosen; for that a local board should be trained 


in scientific knowledge, is beyond the range of 
imagination, It 14 sae af these unwise 


has 
seized and condemned as adulterated which 
have been subsequently pronounced perfectly 
ure by men of superior skill and experience. 
he public, in fact, have been unduly fright- 
ened by those whom the committee charac- 
terised as ‘‘ gentlemen evincing more zeal than 
discretion in carrying out their novel and 
difficult duties. A practical test of compe- 
tency should be required from every analyst. 
This is quite within the power of Government 
to enforce, for there already exists under the 
Ssience and Art Department at South Kensing- 
ton a magnificent school of science, where every 
appliance is to be found for a practical oxami- 
nation of candidates. As the ruin of a family 
or the crippling of a useful industry is within 
the power of the official analyst, it is a matter 
of paramount importanco that all holding such 
appointments should, like medical men, possess 


to have thrown himself heart and soul into 
the subject, and nothing could exceed the ab- 
solute decision of his convictions on its salient 
points. The bill proposed to create a condition 
of level uniformity in the 15,000 churches of 
the Establishment—to say to the congregations, 


„We do not care one rush for those local usages 
round which all your holiest feelings gather. You 
shall march like the Guards, in one uniform, keep- 
ing step together, and moving to a single word of 
command.” That was a view Mr. Gladstone was 
certainly not inclined to take, and in a speech 
which was a splendid effort of oratory, he proceeded, 
after some damaging criticism of the details of the 
bill, to adumbrate a scheme by which, chiefly 
through letting things alone, any congregation was 


to do pretty much as it pleased in matters of ritual, 


so long as its minister did not attack the funda- 
mental principles of the national religion. This 


p | scheme, as far as it was embodied, the right hon. 


gentleman sketched in six resolutions, which he 
handed in to the Speaker, with the intimation that 
if the second reading passed he should take the 
sense of the House upon them, and thereafter battle 
with the bill at every stage. 

After this the debate proceeded with supreme 
dullness, till, shortly after six o'clock, Sir W. 
Harcourt presented himself, and in one of his most 
effective speeches, supported the bill, and bitterly 
attacked Mr. Gladstone’s oration, which he called, 
indifferently, a plea for ‘‘ universal Nonconformity ” 
and for optional Nonconformity.” Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy followed, illustrating the singular mingling in 
oppositions and approval on the part of members on 
the other side of the House, by declaring against a 
bill which Mr. Gladstone opposed, and Sir William 
Harcourt supported. Mr. Childers i 


s immediately 
after, it being not yet midnight—took an opportu: | 


ity at moving the sdjournment of the debate, 


whereupon commenced a struggle which lasted till 
twenty minutes past one the next morning. Mr. 
Disraeli, as appeared amongst other signs from his 
demure suggestion that the debate should be 
adjourned till Wednesday, showed that at this stage 
of the he was rather willing than 
otherwise to get rid of the bill by a sidewind. But 
the supporters of the measure, reasonably enough, 
saw in all proposals for an adjournment a covert 
design against the existence of the bill, and acoord- 
ingly made each division a pitched battle. After 
many struggles Mr. Beresford Hope chivalrously 
threw himself into the breach, and at a quarter to 
two in the morning commenced a speech which 
nobody listened to, and which no newspaper has 
reported. After this the debate was adjourned, 
and Irish members had a turn, keeping the House 
together till half-past three, the latest sitting of the 
session. 

On Friday there was a morning sitting ; at which 
Mr. Childers put to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
certain questions with respect to the condition of 
the revenue, which the right hon. gentleman found 
himself able to answer in a satisfactory manner. 
At least he declared that if he had to frame the 
Budget over again he should adopt the figures 
which he accepted in the spring. After this the 
House settled steadily down to consideration of the 
Sanitary Laws Amendment Act, which it passed 
through committee. The evening sitting was 
promptly settled by a count out, a rare event in a 
Parliament which mourns the absence of Mr. Tom 
Collins. : 

On Monday there was a crowded House to hear 
the promised statement of Mr. Disraeli on the 
general course of public business, with special 
reference to the adjourned debate on the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill. In a manner of which 
no stenographic report can give an adequate idea, 
the right hon. gentleman managed to make it appear 
that whilst according to the arrangements of 
the Government the House might conveniently 
adjourn on the 5th of August, the incursion of Mr. 
Gladstone had changed everything, and there was 
no knowing now when the prorogation would be 
possible. In any case it would be necessary 
that the House should meet on Wednesday at the 
usual hour, and that the standing orders which 
direct the adjournment at six o'clock should be 
suspended in order that, if necessary, the debate 
might go on till the following morning. Then there 
would be, if the second reading of the bill were 
agreed to, a morning sitting on Friday, so that Mr. 
Gladstone might move his monstrous resolutions, 
and that Mr. Disraeli might save Church and State, 
the nation and the world generally, by oppo- 
sing them d outrance. This is a wonderfully clever 
move, and puts quite a new face on the work of 
the session. 

Last night Lord Sandon moved the second 
reading of the Endowed Schools Act Amendment 
Bill, in a speech which was far more reactionary 
than the measure itself, and is worth reading by 
those who care to get a glimpse at the unveiled 
spirit of a Conservative Government. Mr. Forster 
did not distinguish himself except by the delivery 
of a marvellously long and rambling speech, which 
somewhat weariedthe House. Mr. Dillwyn fluttered 
the Conservatives by some exceedingly breezy 
Ko ot a aed which aa ged audibly. 
evidently regarded it as iamen 
that Mr. Dill should say of e Church ct 

„The handwriting on the wall is plainer 
than ever.” At a later hour of the debate Mr. 
Lyon Playfair said the of Lord Sandon was 
* from the rch to Nonconformity. 
And here was Mr. Dillwyn grimly taking it up 


We were in error last week in stating that the 
clever series of sketches of ‘‘Men and Manners in 
Parliament, which have been published in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, will cease with this month’s num- 
ber. There will be another paper on The Silent 
Member,” which will appear next month. 

The Standard says a rumour is current that a 

i work just published, and which 
to the destructive school,” is by a dignitary 
of the Church. 

CHLORAL.—Notwithstanding the warnings that 
have y appeared in this and other jour- 
nals, ha would pants, be be not — all ＋ for 

, acting on their own judgment and respon- 
sibility, to — recourse to c loral as a remedy for 
sleeplessness. Our attention has been frequently 
called to the appearance of advertisements, ob- 
viously intended for the public, as to the virtues of 
this agent. If those who may be suffering from 
one or other of the various ailments enumerated in 
the advertisements alluded to be guided by us, they 
will think twice before see a remedy in e ; 
for it is more 8 Tad which — 1 of them may 
procure sleep its W prove lasting 
rather than —The Lancet. 
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Colleges und Schools. 


— — 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM. 


The usual meeting held at the close of the session 
took place last Thursday evening at the Lewisham 
School, when a number of the subscribers and 
friends, after ing of tea in the dining-hall, and 
witnessing the boys’ drill in an adjoining field, 
assembled on the lawn in front of the building. Mr. 
H.R. Williams occupied the chair, and amongst those 

resent were Drs. Hope and Lockhart, the Revs. 

. and R. S. Ashton, J. Morlais Jones, I. V. 
Mummery, J. Viney, and other tlemen. The 
Chairman said although that was his first appear- 
ance there it was not from any lack of interest in the 
institution, for he felt that the instraction given 
there to the sons of ministers could have only a 

effect. He rejoiced at the made, and 
that they would soon have 100 boys within the 
walls of the institution. It had not received the 
advan of church collections so much as it ought 
to have done, but he thought it only needed to be 
made known more to ensure The Rev. J. 


would read the 
foundation of the ool in 1811, 750 boys bad 
passed through it, and a number of them were 
now occupying positions of influence in the ministry 
and in commercial circles. Five were now studying 
for the ministry at different co The institu- 
tion was not al her poor, but they would be 
very thankful for any help which friends, absent or 
present, 1 2 ive. Mr. Ebrenzeller had sent ten 
guineas; Mr. ward Sheffield, the same amount; 
and Mr. Ebbs, one guinea. The boys then sang 
several songs interspersed with recitations, ver 
creditably delivered, after which the examiner (J. 
Finlaison, Esq.) read his report, which stated that 
he had examined the school both viva voce and by 
examination pa and had found a very fair 
amount of excellence shown by the boye. In the 
junior forms he found t intelligence, but the 

ks used were — oad this he supposed 
was attributable to the fact that parents did not 
like the expense of buying fresh books for their 
children, but he was sure sure that if they knew the 
evil of thus cramping their children’s minds they 
would be more ready to meet the expense. His 
general impression was most favourable both as 
regards the management and the efficiency of the 
boys. The Chairman said he thought the report 
might be considered very satisfactory and en- 
— to tho head — end. bis. a6 
sistants, who deserved their hearty thanks, 
The prizes were then distributed by the chairman, 
and the Rev. R. 8. Ashton delivered an address to 
the boys in which he reminded them that their 
happiness during their six weeks’ holiday would 
largely depend 72 whether they were obedient to 
their “ an — 0 A* unselfish, = ** 
to os others happy, and u u em the 
importance of using their — "aright, and 
a in Nature, Nature's God. e Rev. 
R. Snell commended the institution as well 
worthy of support, and referring to the subject 
of congregational collections said both himself 
and many other country rs would be most 
willing to have them, but that there were so many 
other claims upon them that in many cases it was 
quite impossible to do so. The Chairman said that 
only twenty-six churches had contributed during 
the last year, and the sum co 1561, he 
thought miserably small, and he for better 
things next year. 

The Rev. George Martin then presented a Bible 
to each of the boys leaving the school, making a few 
impressive to eavh as he did so. 

. W. Hitchen moved, and the Rev. J. Vin 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman, whic 
was cordially adopted. The head-master, Rev. 
Thos. Rudd, spoke a few words, and the meeting 
was brought to a close with prayer by the Rev. R. 
Ashton. 

It was announced that the chairman had increased 
his subscription to five guineas yearly, and also 
given a donation of the same amount to aid in the 
purchase of new books, and a similar amount had 
also been promised for that purpose by another 
gentleman. 


REGENT’S PARK COLLEGE. 


_ A soiree was held at this college on Monday even- 
ing, July 8, upon the occasion of the close of the 
1873-4 ion. A ‘>. number of ministers and 
laymen were present. Prayer was offered after the 
reading of the Scriptures Rev. Dr. Wenger. 
The chairman, Sir Henry Havelock, Bart., M.P., 
expressed his t pleasure in being present on 
this occasion. He rejoiced to see the evident and 
visible signs of the blessings that had attended the 
labours there, and of the work that had been 
accomplished referring to the ecclesiastical bills 
before Parliament, he said that the Ritualists, as 
soon as the law began to press them, repudiated it, 
and the people would soon come to recognise the 
fact that if the Church could not tolerate the law, 
it could not claim the protection of the law in 
matters relating to its benefit. Sir Henry also 
referred to the feeling of charity which was coming 
over some sections of the Church, and spoke in 
warm terms and amidst much applause of the part 


which the Dean of Westminster had teken in the 


— of the statue of John Bunyan at 
ord. For himself, he thought that these mat- 


ters showed the direction which public opinion was 
taking. They as N onconformists could not expect 
to win suddenly, but they could work on heartily 
and honestly and look for ultimate success. 

Dr. Angus made a brief statement of the work of 
the year. -eight students bad studied at the 


and seven conducted, being up- 
wards of a hundred more than in the previous years. 
Mr. Hay was about to return to South Africa, with 
the intention of commencing a new cause there; 
Mr. Bottrill to South Australia with a like pur- 

“Mr. Seddon had settled at Kington, and Mr. 
Fried (sent by the British Jews’ Society) was 
about to labour among the Jews in London. Eight 
applications had been received for the next session. 
Several donations to the library were announced ; 


aud Dr. stated that two donations of a 
hundred were promised towards a library 
fund in the hope that a thousand pounds might be 


raised for this purpose. The reports of the exami- 
ners were — tre. Dr. Weymouth, of Mill Hill, 
pep fe troy = wet AL 

A, on ; Rev. C. Short, R A., on the Bible 
v. H. C. Leonard, M. A., on Church 
; Rev. P. Jones, B. A., and the Rev. John 


Bigwood on Systematic Theology. 


specially record 
their satisfaction with the accu and fulness of 
the answers. At Christmas Mr. H. Robinson matri 


culated in the first class, and in June Mr. Sale, sen., 
a former student, took his M.A. in the University 
of London. Several of the students had just been 
in for the matriculation examination, and several 
more were about to go in for the first B.A. Dr. 
Davies then gave in his 3 * as examiner in 
Latin, Hebrew, Syriac, and Elementary Greek, in 
the course of which he spoke in high terms of the 
industry and verance of the students. 

The Rev. Dr. Stoughton then gave an admirable 
address of advice and encouragement to the stu- 
dents, suggested, as he said, by an experience of 
forty years in the ministry, ‘‘ Life—what will you 
do with it?” was the principal theme of the address. 
** Many of my brethren,” said the doctor, ‘‘ perplex 
themselves about things which have been the sub- 
jects of controversy in all of the Christian 
Church, and I do not believe that they will be any 
more successful than their fathers were.” He 
recommended his hearers to study all that Christ 
had taught, but not to wander into of specu- 
lation, where they might be lost: to go as far as 
Christ went, and to where He stopped. Under 
the able instruction of their professors they had 
been indoctrinated in the great truths of Ev ical 
Christianity, and he hoped they would 
those truths to their dying day. 
claim the Gospel as ds, 
labours of Christian, Ev 
The cultivation of charity and justice was then 
enforced. All to a recent recent statement of 
Mr. Martin that his course on earth could not be 
long continued, Dr. Stoughton said that his own 
labours were drawing to a close. I am anxious,” 
he said, that those who succeed us in the ministry 
should also exceed us. If there is anything in us 
that is worthy of imitation imitate it; but avoid 
our faults. Separate the chaff from the wheat, and 
look up to Him who alone can give you grace and 
strength to do His will.” 

Upon the motion of Dr. Weymouth, of Mill Hill, 
seconded by Dr. Wood in a few appropriate words, 
a vote of thanks was unani y to the 
chairman for presiding, and to Dr. hton for 
ha re- 
er 


They were to pro- 
and to emulate the 
and Great Heart. 


his omnes „ — The wy oye 18 
5 m conclu prayer, 
by the Rev. Philip Boilheche of — 


FRANCE. 
MESSAGE OF MARSHAL MACMAHON, 
In the National Assembly on Wednesday, the 
mov interpellation, censu ernment 
for its conduct towards the — ing, as his 


2 demonstrated, 
Comte de Chambord's manifesto, which has 
ht about the s ion of that newspaper, 
and thus made sure of insertion of that docu, 
ment in extenso in the Oficial Journal next day. 
He contrasted the 1 allowed to the circula- 
tion of Prince Louis Napoleon's Chiselhurst address 
with the severity shown towards the Comte de 
Chambord's, and maintained that the Legitimists, 
in consenting to the ation of M Mac- 
Mahon’s powers, had never contemplated preciud- 
ing themselves from bringing back the King. M. 
replied on of the Government. 


de Fourtou 
respect for the Comte 


He professed great personal 
de Chambord, and said that if his address had been 
written to a private friend it might have un- 
noticed, but directed as it was to the nation. it 
could not be overlooked. He declared that the 
marshal was determined to maintain the powers 
entrusted to him by the Assembly, and in doing so 
would deal equal justice to all parties. The motion 
was rejected by 379 to 80, the Legitimists only 
voting for it, and the Left abstaining. A Bona- 
ist member, M. Paris, then the follow- 
8 which the Government accepted :— 
— Assembly resolves ically to uphold 
12 conferred for seven years by the law of 
the of November upon Marshal MacMahon, 
President of the blio, and, reserving the-ques- 
tion submitted to the committee on Constitytional 


bility, the Assembly 
fast Selves of accomplishing togeth 


Bills, passes to the order of the day.” This was 
rejected by 368 against 331, showing & majority 
inst the Government of 37. The sitting was 
en suspended for some time amid great agitation. 
When the House resumed, M. Dahirel the 
following :—‘‘ The Assembly, blaming the Cabinet 
forthe use they have made of the powers of the 
state of siege, to the order of In 
ition to 


neil, 


hand in their resi ion to 
who peremptorily refused to accept it. . 
i“ Thursday's sitting of the Assembly, General 
Cissey read the following important message 

from the President :— 
ben by the law of Nov. 20 you delivered the execu- 
my bands for seven years, you, by 
held from your suffrages above 
all contestation, ed affording public interests tho 
security of which they stand in peed, and which preca- 
— are powerlers to 2 The — 
Assembly imposed u me great duties, for the 
of which I am — to France, and 
I can in no case be to withdraw. 
conferred upon me of which I shall 
myself otherwise than for the good of the 
with which you invested me have 
Your confidence rendered them irre. 
and in forestalling the vote on Constitutional 
cechain Your sovereignty yourvlve To, e 
ty yoursei res. o defen 

which thejter Bier be abridged, I shall 
the means with which [ am armed by the laws: 
I shall, [am convinced, respond to the ex- 
pectations and will of the National Assembly, which, 
when it placed me at the head of the Government for 
seven years, intended creating a strong, stable, and ro. 
power. But the law of Nov. 20 must be com- 
eted. The National Assembly, which promised to 
give to the power it ſounde instruments without 
which that powor could not usefully perform its func- 
tions, cannot meditete tearing u) its own engagement, 
Let it permit me to remind it pressinuly of that ongage- 
ment to-day, and to claim its prompt fulfilment. The 
country’s wishes call for the organisation of the piblic 
wers, which will serve it as a pledge of stability. 
o questions which have been reserve: must be settled. 
Further delays, by prolongiug the uncerteinty, would 
weigh heavily upon trade, and hamper its development 
and ty. The Assembly in its patriotism will 
not fail to carry out the obligations which remain for 
it to accomplish. It will give the country what is due, 
and what the country expects at its hands. In the 
name of the highest interests, I adjure it to complete 
its work, and to deliberate without delay upon the 
uestions which must no longer be left in — 
is the re of the country requires. Joined in one 
— the Government are 
er all the daties im- 


{ 


TRY 
10 


posed upon them. I bave no duty more imperative 
than that which consists in insuring to the country by 
well-defined institutions the calm security and appease: 
ment of which it bas need. I have instructed my 
Ministers to make the Constitutional 
acquainted, without delay, with the points upon which 
I believe it essential to insist. 


After the ing of the — Casimir 
Périer moved that Committee irty should 
promptly send in its report upon the Constitutional 

e had brought forward, and which the 
Assembly had declared urgent. M. — Presi- 
dent of the committee on Constituti Bills, 

tho motion superfluous. The committee 
had appointed a reporter, and the rt would be 
—— as mn M. Casimir Périer 
hereupon withdrew his motion. M. Raoul Duval 
afterwards ascended the Tribune, and read a de- 
claration lating the principal Acts of the 
Assembly, with the object of demonstrating its 
inability to constitute a definitive form of Govern- 
ment. He concluded by moving that the Assembly 
should dissolve as soon as it had voted the financial 
bills and the bill on the military cadres, and that 
general elections should be held for a new Assembly 
on the 25th October next. He demanded that h 
motion should be declared urgent. The demand 
for u was su by General Billot, of 
the Left, and by M. Casimir Périer, who 
urged that the . should first have an 
D of voting upon the Constitutional 

0 


motion was rejected by a large 


the on] vernmental organisation asked for by 
Marshal MacMahon ia the — 

In accordance with the Marshal's Message, the 
Minister of the Interior has informed the Committee 
of Thirty that the Government ask to be invested 
with the right of dissolution, to have at their dis- 
—— a large share of the nominations to the Second 

thamber, and the substitution in the l’arliamentary 
Electoral Law of election by arrondissements for 
election by departments. The committee adjourned 
in order to cousider-these declarations and an 
inion on them in the report to be submitted to 
Chamber. 

It is confirmed that the report of the judge who 

had been investigating the affair of the Central 
ist Committee concludes by asking for 

authorisation to te M. Rouher. The Govern- 

ment are said to be unfavourable to the proposal. 

On Saturday morning the Paris Figaro published 
an article — —- much irritation in Parlia- 
men ircles, it being regarded as an attempt to 
bring the decisions of the French A toto 
contempt. The subject was accordingly brought 
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light. The House, by 

to consider u 
ward by a member 
committee should be 
the writer of the article 
bar of the House. 

At Saturday's a of the Committee of Par- 
liamentary Initiative of the French Assembly M. 
de Fourtou said that the Government had main- 
tained the state of siege for the reasons which had 
led M. Thiefs to establish it, but that they would 


with the subject of a dissolution, as the Assembly 
alone had power to fix the date. The Governmen 
however, did not wish for a dissolution until Marsh 
Mac Mahon's powers had been organised. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The next Old Catholic Congress will meet at 
Freiburg, and will sit from the 6th to the 8th of 
September. 

Ewperor of Russia and the Austrian Arch- 
duke Albrecht arrived at St. Petersburg on 
Monday. 

The Emperor William arrived at Munich on 
2 and the King of Bavaria went to meet 

m 


Signor Sella, Prince Orsini, and other candidates 
of the Governmental party, were successful at the 
munici elections at Rome on Sunday. The 
clerical party did not vote. 

It is reported that the Emperor of Germany in 
— the Emperor of Austria recently 

id :—**I hope for the renewal of our old com- 
panionship in arms to secure for many years, 
which is a desired on all sides. 

Advices from Rome announce the death of Mgr. 
de Mérode. The deceased was the most active of 
the Ultramontane prelates, and exercised mach in- 
fiuence in Belgium and France. He was a great 
favourite with the Po 

News has reached Berlin from — that Captain 
Schmidt, a half-pay officer of the Prassian artillery, 
engaged as war correspondent to several German 
newspapers, has been shot by the Carlists on the 
charge of being a spy. 

It is stated from Rome that there is a split in 
the clerical party owing to the order of the — 
prohibiting the c from — —＋ 
os elections. — urin and Ivrea, 
as well as the Archbishop of Naples, have resolved 
to disre this order. 

The on manager of the Mew York Herald 
has received the following telegram, dated Amoy, 
July 9:—‘*The Japanese operations are vi y 
ended; important 7 held at N 
China pays expenses and guaran- 
tees satety to foreigners. Japan accept and 
retire.” 

Darn or 4 Cuartist Leaper.—The Cornwall 


of 1 Hr. Zephonia, Willian — 
associated 


with those of Frost and Jones. He had been 

valuable colonist, and had done much to develope 
the Cn te ae 3 He was 
verging on ! © same paper 
states that Mr. Frost is living, and is ninety 


hat 

age. n 

7 Hiwpoo Rerornmzr.—The famine (the 
of 


A 


Hindoo 2 
Ee lirhootis Brahmins 


= 
i 


5 
: 


77 


“Le 


y 
The British delegate will only take part in the 
proceedings when the Congress has assented to the 
reservations made by his Government. 

SLAVERY ON THE GoLD Coast.—A ag some 
dent of the Manchester Guardian, writi rom 
Cape Coast Castle on June 10, says :—‘‘ It will bea 
great mistake if the slavery question js not} now 


ite death-blow. It 


only till September, when the 
maak all g 


T the fortitude 


rdwan, Goojerat, and Berar, 
is injuring the Benares districts. Captain Hen- 


one so, he 


a severe lesson will be 
and that it will be one which will tend 
liberation of slaves from such treatment. It is 


and never there euch on onpestens 
— will bea 


to it any | . 
loosen ee 


fallen from 1,770,732 to 895,000, bat the 
have risen from 404 903 to 525,620. Sir R. 
believes that the rice supply is still sufficient, but 
rr will 
Prices are slightly falling, 
wan, Calcutta, Pubna, Sonthalia, > 
and Mongh „ .A. ee — r — 


This 


towards the 


inted poli resident at Cashmere. 


of Government assistance will gradually 
No farther famine deaths reported; total up to 


date remains at twenty-four. 


~~ | 


Temple 


Sir 


very | hundred ony have been baptized, and constant 


at Elming | applications for baptism are being received. This 


and 
Mang fill N — — 


resorted to the diabolical castom of Christian faith. 
another man to put her to 
himself would have 
ed ; so he immediately cut the THE COMET. 


uite evident that human sacrifices are not yet | of the new comet :—*‘ The nucleus or bright point 
tbolished within the Protectorate, and it s of the comet gave a continuous spectrum, or light 
on the death of the last King of Ashantee some of all colours. The fan-shaped part preceding the 
were sacrificed in Elmina itself. nucleus gave also a faint continuous spectrum 
Tut Famine 1x Bencat.—The Calcutta corre- | crossed by three bright bands, showing the presence 
* of the Times sends the following telegram, of light of three different colours only. From the 
July 12:— The official narrative to the 9th faint part 
2 reports thet $, 900, 000 was the best * A — — 
those © received relief of all kinds at t ’ 
worst The number of labourers has now | bands appeared. 


The interpretation 
this :—A continuous 


if 


em 
tion similar to that of the nucleus, and it is 
so, etme pdr pan hag ar poten gem a more diffused cluster of small bodies, but 
— — caller to the beads found in hs 
rson, -secretary are 81 to the in 
> 02 1 ae A — — eee 
iceroy’s weekly tel says it is probable that bon and hydrogen, such as blae base of a 
Government grain will be required in large quan- fame ; 20 there is evidence here of  hydro-carbon 
tities till end of August ; from end of A need | in a gaseous state mixed with these small bodies 
iminish, | forming the fan. The bands from the part 
— 1er presence pe. — 
tending solid particles. e spectrum 
4 nature, but it 


Tut Crry or Toronto.—Mr. Cook, the head of of the tail is evidence of — 


the celebrated firm for organising tours, says in one oft Alro contains u certain quantity of solid particles 
his holiday sketches in the Tims Thi Toronto, sufficient to give the faint continuous spectrum. 
with its 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants, astonishes | “Of late years it has been shown that certain 


me more than any place which recogn 


ises the au- | comets and clusters of meteorites, such as give us 
thority of Queen Victoria. While I read of sharp those showers of August and November, travel on 


conflicts in the British Parliament on the miserable | the same paths through space, and it is hi hly pro- 
question of an extra half-hour for getting drunk bable that some of the large comets — oe by 


last, every 


crowding in to pay their deposi All thr N 
f not always be heated, in our ordinary sense, in 
tarlo not a k shop, 22 he eee et ee oy ala 


province of On 


shop, not even an ice cream shop, is opened 


day. The public 


not to be reopened until six on Monday morning, | oonstitution of cometse—namely, that they are 


of our present visitor, a story is related 


A propos 
clouded with smoke or infested with little smoking in regard to the dread with which comets were re- 


puppies as are the public walks of the ‘ Mother 150 years ago. A renowned astrologer pre- 

country.” Without a State Church, places of that a comet would appear on W | 

worship abound here in every street, and they are | 14th of October, 1712, and that the world would 

all thronged with wo There is scarcel by fi His 
D 2 from 

eigh 8 rayer may 


present as morally and socially fascina- 
Se cate Fe eee ee TOP ith a second | there being none in the Church service. 


A Misston AMONG THE SonTHALs.—The special 


g to any 

Church it is to the Lutheran, in Which they were | current of air being stronger took it in a north- 
ht up, but it does not appear that they seek to | westerly direction across the King’s-road, 2 
ytise their converts to any Church of Chris- | over the new infirmary. Near St. Luke's Chur 

tendom. They have won a large amount of sympathy | the balloon came within 200ft. of the ground, and 


Restoration or St Pau! -A letter published 
of the St . Restoration 


about half - an- hour. It then came lower, and the 


M. de Groof waved his hands and evidently got 
ready to fly. Within fifty yards of the tower of 
the church, and about 100ft. from the d, he 
cut himself free of the but the closed 


has been | tightly round him, and he into Robert-street, 


established with frightful force. He was of course 


now | killed on the spot. 
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— 
HERBERT SPENCER'S ESSAYS.° 


This, the third, volume of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s collected essays will be welcomed by 
all who appreciate their author’s intellectual 
ability and sincerity. Almost entirely contro- 
versial, they will be found, nevertheless, to 
possess a permanent value and interest, as th 
have a certain completeness, and indirectly they 
expound and illustrate Mr. Spencer’s philo- 
sophical system. With one exception, the con- 
troversies which are here conducted are 
distinguished by the test courtesy of 
manner and fairness of spirit. That exception, 
we regret to say, is to be found in the temper 
displayed and excited by a writer in the British 
Quarterly Review. In striking contrast to the 
spirit of a paper in its almost synonymous con- 
temporary, the reviewer directed his attention 
to scientific details, and with almost malicious 
glee pointed out what he believed to be their 
errors. The subject did not seem to us to 
warrant such excessive acerbity, nor do we 
think it likely that Mr. Spencer could have 
made the mistake imputed to him. Now that 
the whole matter is before us in this volume, we 
feel that there was a need for explanation on 
the part of Mr. Spencer, but he seems unac- 
countably to have caught some of his critic’s 
unphilosophical heat. The completeness, and 
in one sense the exclusive pretensions, of Mr. 
Spencer’s philosophy, sustained by his great 
powers of exposition, warrant and almost com- 
mand attention, while they invite criticism. 
Of all systems of thought its bearing is the 
most practical; its conclusions, if true, affect 
all our views of religion, politics, and even art. 
We are therefore exceedingly glad that so 
many able men come forward to challenge 
the truth of these conclusions, and to 
subject their prior processes to severe investiga- 
tions. We have watched with t interest 
these repeated examinations of the first prin- 
ciples of this theory of our life, and the con- 
cluding essay in this volume testifies to their 
effect on Mr. Herbert Spencer himeelf. It is a 
compliment of no mean order that men so 
eminent as Professors Caird and Martineau, Dr. 
Hodgson and Mr. Sidgwick, should be amongst 
his critics; and the excessive care and co 
with which Mr. Spencer replies indicates the 
strength of the case that they have upon tbeir 
side. To any who, hitherto ignorant of Mr. 
Spencer's writings, desired to gain a general 
view of them as a whole, we should recommend 
this volume of essays. It contains an almost 
complete synopsis of his system. 
with a classification of the sciences, it proceeds 
to justify that arrangement, and to point out 
Mr. H. Spencer’s fundamental differences from 
Comte. Towards the end of the volume we 
find an essay on evolution in reply to Mr. Mar- 
tineau ; — intervening are several papers on 
various subjects, historical and scientific. But 
there is one to which we wish to call special 
attention as having a certain personal interest 
attaching to it, as well as a practical value 
hardly sufficiently recognised at the Bm 
time. We refer to an essay which first 
appeared in the Fortnightly lew on the 

unctions of Government, or, as its title is, 
‘* Specialised Administration.” The 
interest which attaches to this subject is 
found in the fact that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
view is at the present time substantially 
what it was when about six-and-thirty years 
ago he first set it forth in the columns of the 

onconformist newspaper. As he himself says, 
in his Social Statistics, and now, we may 
add, in this essay, 
similarities, *‘ the 


life; the same limitation of State action to 
the maintenance of equitable relations among 
citizens.“ To this view of government Pro- 
fessor Huxley gave the happy nickname of 
Administrative Nihilism,“ and so probably 
for a time discredited it. Still we believe that 
Mr. Spencer is on the right side, and that it is 
better for a nation to trust to its own powers, 
and their self-regulation, than to be nt 
on State officials for the supply of power and the 
announcement of its nfortunately 
for the general reader, the important issue of 
this controversy is somewhat obscured by its 
form. Mr. Spencer has chosen as his type of 
social organisation the animal body in its 
various forms and degrees. This brings him 
into contact with Professor Huxley on matters 
of physiological detail, and so far the conclu- 
sion is delayed. But Mr. Spencer has a strong 
case in favour of self-regulation in society when 
ys: Scientific, Political, and Speculative, B 
HERBERT Sren ke, Vol. 3. (London: 
— 1 


will be found — other 
same iation of State 
control over various departments of social | distances, like the 


he comes to deal with facts of history and of 
the present time. He quotes a number of in- 
stances in which the most complicated under- 
takings are carried forward successfully by 
persons who are moved chiefly by regard to 
themselves and their business. —— these 
instances he cites the daily supply of food to 
the m lis: the organisation which so 
“a y facilitates commerce by transfers 
of claims and credit“; the clearing-house 
of the banks; the railway system in this 


®Y | country, in contrast to its growth in Franco; 


the water supply of London in contrast with 
that of Berlin: the newspaper press; spon- 
taneous charity, &c.; and, finally, to sum up 
this subject, the following passage on the 
** stren of the spontaneous forces” will 
enable our readers to judge more correctly than 
by means of any description we can give :— 

1 hold, then, that forced, as men in society are, to 
seek satisfaction of their own wants by satisfying the 
wants of others ; and led as they also are by sentiments 
which social life has fostered, to satisfy many wants of 
others ve of their own ; they are moved by two 
sets of forces which, working together, will amply 
suffice to on all needful activities; and I think the 
facts fully this belief. It is true that, a priori, 
one — UN ha ve — — their ne pene — 
co-ope men vo w t out such results, 
any more than one supposed, a priori, that by their 
unconscious on they could have evolved 
lan But a ori, which it is best 

becomes 


still more transcen ling Cr 

fie isation has, 22 
we have for the belief that 
these egoistic and altruistic feelings are powers which 


taken together, amp! to originate and carry 
on all the activities 


hich oo national 
lite: the onl — isi “Trine, tans ther shall be 
9 on uisite 0 they 
under the . ve control of a central 
that entire aggregate of individuals, acting 
th the and executive as its agents, 
shall put upon each individual, or group of individuals, 
the restraints needful to prevent aggression, direct and 
indirect.” — P. 165. 
Two causes are contributing at the present time 
to increase quite indefinitely the powers of the 
central ‘governing body. The one is to hasten 


by State patronage, regulation, and funds, pro- 


cesses which spontaneous charity and private 


enterprise has commenced, but which seem to 
work slowly. The most im t of these is 
the late o for nati education; the 


success of which has awakened in many 
scientific minds of indefinite money 
for scientific purposes, destined as we think and 
trust to disa tment. The other cause is 
the demand for greater mechanical uniformity, 
or economy, as in the case of Governmental 


hs, post-offices, and the now posed 
of railways. Kay when Pomme — 
ore of us of endowments 


pu 
with a spectacle 
scandalously abused or lavished for educa- 


tional and ecclesiastical p it can hardly | ; 
be said that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s warnings 
are superfluous or There are 


unnecessary. 
many statements of his, in his recent work on 
Sociology, made in reference to national edu- 
cation, which seem to us rather forced upon 
him by the exigency of controversy, and with 
which we do not agree; but we are free to 
confess that with the fundamental principles 
of social organisation as expounded by him we 
are in perfect accord. 


“ BORLAND HALL.“ 


There can hardly be a more trying thing for 
a reviewer than to have to say of a work whi 


point 


at 


Harvey,—and nothing more indicative of rare 
dramatic faculty than the force which has pre- 
sented to us a varied group of characters, 80 
distinctly self-outlined in their several traits 
and ies, that we feel we should know 
them, if we met them to-morrow. But in a 
the main aim of which is to justify the 
situations by faithful development of a central 
mind and character there needs above all a 
master-thought. We had this in Olri 
„Orange.“ Thorold, the student, who ha 
left behind his tempting position to study in 
London, fails in his love-affair (where — 
to have succeeded would have been dee 
failure —disappointment in her, who might 
„have been a nobler woman in a nobler 
‘‘ world), but, nevertheless, it is made visple 


to us that he gained by this defeat; for The 
author with su touches makes us see an 

feel that the which come of the calm of 
his dying - bed drew something from all the 


„ Borland Hall. By the Author of “ Olrig Grange.” 
(Maclehose. ) 


vicissitudes he had 
tudes which were . 


to 
call of a lofty enthusiasm, which 
be, and as it was in this cage, shown 


nerative. The last words of 


Ss = 


“How his work and how his wooing 
t 
Beaten buffetted, un 
He learnt humility and 


But when the author tells us in the present 

case: 
That remains 
For other days to sing in other strains — 

the imagination somehow rebels and will not 
own satisfaction. The author has allowed his 
cynical and critical tendency to mislead him. 

e has spent his strength on the secondary 
characters, and give 
Hamlet without 1 — 
which he involves his hero do not show a duly 
consistent result on his mind up to the close, 
notwithstanding that he is presented to us as 
being susceptible of the highest iufl 


sistent in making her crown description of 


the Kelpie’s pool, and the girl's accidental 
plungs into it with :— 

“ | felt my heart leap with the hope of hell, 
more especially since she at once proceeds to 
qualify it in such a way as shows she would 
never have 80 unreservedly made confession of 
a secret and merely evanescent feeling— 
horror ; 


„Navy, stare not so with 
Wished it, but did 
I was not wicked 


5 


which 


FSEETES 


| 


y sy~— 
„Tho laird was a fool—Ae was sharp with his wit, 
Critical, clever, but still a fool.” 


‘* Downie, Eeq.,’ 
This piece is in the author's very best vein, 
may be set alongsi 


gside the mono of the 
d worldly-minéed mother in leg Geanee — 
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Milly and Paul Gaunt turn out to be the chil - 
dren of the runaway marriage of Borland’s 
‘* bonnie May,” and Austen insists on handing 
over the estate to them while he sticks to his 
task as editor, and the work winds up with the 
conventional suggestion of love-making be- 
tween Austen and Milly, and finally marriage, 
which would very handily readjust the disputed 
matter of the estates. 

It is easy to be seen how by complicating his 
plot, the author has made the theme burden- 
some to himself, and has escaped into quite a 
commonplace tbree-volume- novel way of re- 
solving bis difficulty. He has here and there 
fine lines; he is but too often careless and 
hurried. The colloquial style adopted tends to 
diffuseness, and it must be said that this poem 
is not seldom so. False rhythms and halting 
lines we come upon in the most awkward posi- 
tions, where the climax is completely ruined. 
For want of a very little care, passages that are 
fall of thought and feeling are like a well-kept 
road leading to nowhere. Some of the lyrical 
pieces are very admirable, however—notice- 
ably so The False Sea” and *‘She is a 
„Woman —Which has for second stanza this 
fine verse :— 

She is a woman to love, to love, 
Witb sou! and heart, 


And all in ber that is sweet and true, 
Sbe makes as if it were drawn from you 


By gracious art.” 

There are some capital in Austen 
Lyell’s solitary musings, before he has known 
renunciation, or according to Goethe, found a 
real sim in life, and kindly occupation for brain 
and heart. Thus, on one occasion, he breaks 
out—touching the secret heart of much of the 
trouble of the time :— 


O0 but Caléure ! and what all the culture we 


Never look to the end of them, dare not abide 
By the issues we raise, but ever aside, 
or there is not a lie, spite ‘s high decree, 


Nut bas made its nest sure on some branch of our 


has some vested right to exist in the land, 
some who would have it the tree could not 


If the sticks, straws, and feathers that sheltered the 
wrong 
— from the boughs they have cumbered so 


In instance of the power of the desoripti ve 
faculty, we may say that the very opening 
words of the oq are steeped in delicious pic- 
ture, with which the mind of the poet must 
have been so long familiar that it had become 
as a part of his imagination :— 


1 „ sand dunes, 
Lookiug out on cold North Sea, 
Breezy and blue the waters be. 


there you shal) not find 


waren on the long sand reach, 
And the churning of pebbles along the beach. 
LILA , 

of a ling round, 


sound 
poem throughout shows large knowledge 


of buman nature, —1— fervour, lyrical 
grace, and a satirical bumour that just saffi- 
ciently is beld in rein; and if the ostentatiously 
complicated character of the plot had not done 
something to destroy simplicity, it might have 
been a worthy second to Olrig Gange.“ But 
fairness com us to say that as yet we wait 
for that. o do not despair, however, of this 
writer's powers to produce it, in spite of the 
many faults of Borland Hall.“ 


QUARTERLIES AND MONTHLIES. 
(Second Notice. ) 

The contents of the Brilish Quarterly for July are 
exceedingly varied. We have scientific, theological, 
topographical, and political articles, besides a 
curious contribution on Fi Rings,” which 
belongs to the domain of the arts. This is as it 
should be. The number opens with a paper on the 
** Depths of the Sea, in which all the recent dis- 
coveries relating to that novel but most interesting 
subject are summarised, and much original infor- 
mation is added. This is one of those articles which 
none but a Specialist could write. Next comes 

most interesting paper on David Friedrich 


„Strauss, partly biographical, partly theological— 
but mainly the latter. The criticism of Strauss is 
keen, but is it well to say that, the self-satisfac- 
tion on which Strauss thus nursed his pride was 
not rooted in pure stcicism, but was also fostered 
by vanity, cannot be doubted by those who have 
read the author's defence of his last work when 
he found it was severely attacked in both 
Germany and England.” We doubt the accuracy 
of the representation, and certainly there is nothing 
in the passage quoted to justify it. We do best by 
giving credit to our worst enemies for possessing 
qualities as good as our own. An Apostle once 
wrote, I have fought a good fight, &c. Was that 
self-satisfaction nursing pride? We are, of course, 
no believers in Strauss, but this is not the way to 
depreciate his inflaence. The paper which follows 
on Lord Ellenborough’s Indian Administration, is 
an exceedingly valuable contribution to our East 
Indian literature. The history humiliates us, as 
does nearly everything connected with the acquisi- 
tion of our East Indian territories. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s character and services are weighed with 
great justice by the writer. In Science, Philo- 
** sophy, and Religion,” a good deal of the same 
ground is gone over as in the article on Strauss. We 
next turn, with interest, to an extremely valuable 
article on the Primeval Archeology of Rome, 
which is signed with the initials of Mr. E. A. Free- 
man, than whom no man is more competent to write 
upon such a subject. Bat, as we have said be- 
fore upon the destructive order of critics, of whom 
Mr. Freeman is one, and who have used their power 
of destruction with no little effect, we think 
it safer to believe than to disbelieve. Time, 
we are persuaded, will, on the whole, justify 
the believers. Of course, Mr. Freeman does not 
believe in any Romulus, and very little indeed in 
anything ancient in Rome, and he scarifies Mr. 
Parker, but it is an able article, written with 
great critical power. Of the origin of Rome he 
writes— 

We oan enjoy the legendary tale none the less as a 
legendary tale, because we no longer accept it as a 
narrative of actual facts. And yet in the legendary tale 
itself, dealt with as we now know how to deal with it, 
we can see important elements of truth. We no longer 
believe in a personal Romulus, funder of Rome; we 
now know that the legend which makes Rome the 
creation of a Romulus is historically worth hardly more 
than the arbitrary addition to the leyend which says 
that the followers of the slain Remus marvhed off into 
Gaul, and founded the city of Remi. We see that 
LY. of fat, stich haspened to guts 

0 whic to gain 
more vogue than its fellows, because ft was thrown — 
a shape which better suited the national mind, and 
because it has been handed down to us in the im- 

works of the Roman writers. We see 
the tale is a tale ot late growth and strongly 4 
with foreign elements. It is no Grecian invention, but 
a tale of strictly Roman birth ; every detail marks it as 
a legend which grew up on the spot, differing in this 
from the mere arbitrary of the Greek writers. 
But it is a tale which conld not have grown up till inter- 
course with their Greek neighbours had given the 
Romans a wholly new stock of religious and Te dary 
ideas. We see that the story of the Vestal and the War- 
God could not have arisen in days when men still clave 
to the old Italian notions of deity ; those who devised 
it must have been already familiar with Hellenic notions 
about the loves of the gods and the births of the heroes. 
We see that that the tale of the miraculons a- 
tion and nurture of the twins is simply one of the tales 
which go the round of the world. The wolf which 
suckled Romulub and Remus is but another form of the 
kindred beast which suckled Cyrus. 
„Far Russia” gives us singular information con- 
ceruing a country of which little or nothing is 
known, but which may have, one day, an important 
influence upon our own foreign policy. Next we 
come to the political article, ‘‘ The Tory Adminis- 
‘tration and its Whig Admirers,” in which we 
have some of the best and boldest political writing 
that we have lately met with. The writer passes 
in review the recent article in the Hdinburgh, which 
he characterises as the abjuration of Liberalism.”’ 
He also denies that the Gladstone Cabinet was 
‘‘intemperately, impatiently, or precipitately 
Liberal, and then proceeds to discuss the 
ecclesiastical position. Reference is made to the 
recent Conference of the Liberation Society. We 
are glad to meet with this utterance :—‘‘ Can we 
„not arrive, at lowest, at a distinct understanding 
that he who is right on this point is to be accepted 
%s an ally, and that the bold and united advance 
of the party against the State-Church is not to be 
‘postponed until every brother, weak-kneed or 
‘* strong-kneed, can keep step with every other on 
„the education question?” We next meet with 
the fellowing 

The essential thing, however, is not that a particular 
solution of the educational problem should be 
upon, but that it should be understood that the rally ing 
cry, the test-question, of the party is disestablishment 
of the State Churches. This is a simple object, and 
any man can say whether be is content to aim at it, 
yea or nay. The education question, except „ 

t those general principles which we have „ is 


complicaled and It is weak and il) 
on the one hand, to be startled into misgivings as to 
the results of disestablishment because an able and 
influential section of Liberationists advocate a 


secular of national education; but it — 
more „ and it is barsh and imprudent, to fling 
disparaging epithets at those who, though strongly in 


favour of disestablishment, cannot help 
Bible as the best of «ll possible school-books, and 
whose faith is not strong e to remove for them 
the mountain of difficulty (now lying in the way of an 
educational system that wuuld absolutely dispense with 
denominational machinery) which has — reared by 
denominational energy and denominational liberality 
during at least a quarter ofa century. We shall hope 
to see both sections find a way out of their perplezities ; 
but the one thing to be inexorably required of them in 
the present stage of the business is their vote against 
the State Churches. 


We are thankful to the British Quurterly for such 
a vigorous and outspoken defence of what we have 
always held to be the only wise policy. The num- 
ber concludes with the article on Finger Rings, 
and the usual well-written review of ‘‘ Contem- 
** porary Literature. 


The New Quarterly Magazine comes to us this 
month for the first time, and we have carefully 
read the last two numbers—one being the number 
for the present quarter. It certainly, so far as 
regards the quantity and quality of its contents, 
makes good its claim to occupy a sphere of its own. 
It contains nearly as much matter as the other 
quarterlies, and is published at less than half their 
price. Its literary criticisms are equal to any- 
thing we have read, and few finer specimens of 
criticism are to be met with than that on Wil- 
„iam Blake: Poet, Artist, and Mystic,” writte 
by the editor for the April number, A special 
characteristic, however, of the New Quarterly is 
the insertion of a complete novel, or we 
should say, novelette, in each number. Very 
good and tender is Miss Lysaght’s novel 
ok Barbie Vaughan,” and in the present number 
Mrs. Lynn Linton contributes an exceedingly 
original tale, abounding in sharply defined cha- 
racter, entitled, Meliora Latent.” The more solid 
contents of this number are Travels in Portugal, 
aod the Personal History of Lord Macaulay” 
—the latter written with peculiar knowledge and 
interest by the Rev. F. Arnold. Here are some 
few anecdotes— 


“One rather good thing I remember. A manI know 
was discussing with him the merits of a certain popular 
reacher. o preacher was rather of the Charles 
oneyman kind, noted fur ringletted hair, aod a waving 
of hands. ‘He ix a hypocrite,’ said Macaulay. 
No,“ answered his friend, ‘he is not that; be is only 
affected.” ‘And what is affectation,’ answered 
by he ol but hypocrisy in trifles?’ It was chief 
n 


ng the 


by the eloquence of his conversation and by his varied, 
infinite information, that Macaulay's table-talk — 
vie with Selden's or Coleridge's. hen he was staving 
at Glasgow once, the conversation at his host's table 
turned on the subject of jewels. Macaulay gave a 
minute account of all the regalia of Europe. He 
prided himself on his apy and perbaps nothing 
mortified him more than a failure of memory. He has 
been seen to shed tears when he could not finish a 
quotation which he had commenced. This arenes 
once when he was staying at Cambridge. He delighted 
in recalling bis Cambridge days, and especially in talk- 
ing about Walker o/ nity.’ He told the 
story of the Cole Deum church. It is rather a good 
one. A man named Cole left some money to a church, 
on condition that his named appea:ed on the sacred 
edifice, This ry to be an insuperable difficulty, 
but it was solved by a n wit suggesting that 
the words Cole Deum” t an appropriate in- 
scription above the porch. And so it remains.” 

We are told further— 

„A good deul of interest has been excited on the 
subject of Lord Macaulay's ion. A 0 man 
wrote a book after his decease, in which he that 
the question of his eternal salvation was a matter ‘ of 
much ioterest.’ Mr. Preston, his evangelical tutor, 

how that bis disposition was and bis 
reverence for religion what he could wish. In bis reputed 
Cambridgespeech on Oliver Cromwell hesays, ‘It was the 
inion of Baxter, that at one of his life, be was 
sinceré. But, sir, I believe that a thirst for perasnal 
digement never yet accompanied true religion. 
The Christian aims at power—if be aims at it at all — 
not for his own sake, bat for others. Cromwell migth 
at some time have been influenced by re! feelings ; 
but the great idol of his heart was ambi ; this, like 
the Ur of the Chaldeans, devoured all the rest. 

„A curious sceno happened during the Leeds election. 
An elector wished to know the religious creed of Messrs. 
Marshal! and n rose hastily from bis 
seat, and called out, calls for that? May I see 
him stand up? Macaulay insisted that the individual 
should stand up upon a form, and after a great row, the 
individual did so, and was recognised as a local preacher 
of the Methodi-t connexior. ‘I do most deeply regret 
that any should think it necessary to make 4 
meeting like this an areva for theological discussion. 
My answer is short and in one word I regret that it 
should be necessary to utter it—Gentlemen, I am a 
Christian. . Jt never shall be said if my 
election for n on it alone, that I was the 
first person to introduce discussion upon such a ques- 
tion. Macaulay once said that he hoped the State 
woald never support Christianity in India.“ 


Mr. Arnold pays a high tribute to the benevolence 
of Lord Macaulay's character, of which we may 
give this illustration— 

“When he wept to reajde, at 


Holl Kensing- 
ton—which is carefully to be duenne trom Holly 
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Lodge, Highgate—he applied for sittings at old 
pariah oburoh at Kensington which has now 

was only a single sitting in the buil that 
could be , and that one was placed at his disposal. 
He that the vicar’s collector would call on him, 
and explain all about the charities, and he became a 
generous contributor. But large-heartedness and gene- 
rosity were of the very essence of his character. He 
used to give asum of money towards the education of 
a number of young children, who might be supposed to 
have some slight claim on him. The children grew up, 
and his help was not, strictly speaking, anv | re- 
quired. This fact was communi to him by the 
clergyman who had been the channel of his benevo- 
lence. Macaulay however wrote back to say that he 
should be glad to be allowed to contribute as hereto. 
fore, to the of these young people. I knew a 
German gentleman whose wife's researches into early 
English history had been full of interest to Macaulay. 
By a sudden reverse he lost all his noperty. and was 
eventually obliged to become a teacher of ngusges. 
What grieved him most of all, was the utter indiffe- 
rence with which the story of his fallen fortunes was 
received by former friends. The case was very diffe- 
reut with Macaulay. He received him with the heartiest 
kindness, and — him accept a large sum of money. 
But Macanlay's outgoings far exceeded the scriptural 
tithe. It is calculated that he gave away a quarter of 
his means,” 


Birds and Beasts in Captivity,” by Mr. Archi- 
bald Banks, follows ‘‘ Student Guilds in Germany,” 
Habit in Plants, and Power of Acclimatization,” 
by Mr. Evershed; ‘‘ Through the Graubiinden to 
„the Engudin,” by Mr. Carrington; and another 
tale, ‘‘The Mistakes of a Day,’’ which, however, 
is not quite so humorous as its author supposes it 
to be. We shall be glad to see the New Quarterly 
again. 

The Popular Science Review contains several 
papers of interest. Everybody going to the sea- 
side should read the paper on Plumularias, 
by Mr. Hincks, with its capital illustra- 
tions: it will open up to them a new world 
of knowledges. Mr. Proctor tells what has 
been done to secure a proper observation of 
the Transit of Venus, but he does not say what we 
must say for him, that what has at last been done 
is the result of his own persistent agitation. The 
paper on The Geographical Distribution of Living 
and Extinct Bears,” by Mr. Leith Adams, gives 
us special geological as well as natural history 
information. But the most novel article in this 
review is by Mr. Barlow, on The Logograph, or 
Writing by the Voice.” We despair of being 
able to give any idea to a reader who has not the 
illustrations before him, of the curious character 
of this paper. In sum and substance we can say 
that Mr. Barlow has constructed an instrument 
(which he describes), which registers every word 
as it is uttered. Each word being more or less 
different from other words, it is something like 
photographing the voice. Several sentences are 
given with the registrations of the instrument. The 
question is, does the instrument always register the 
same sentence in the same way? Yes, it does; it 
makes exactly the same marks each time. We 
doubt whether a language could be made of these 
marks ; but it is unquestionable that Mr. Barlow 
has proved that the articulation of the human 
voice is accompanied by definite pneumatic 
‘* actions, and that those actions, many of which 
are insensible to ordinary observation, are capable 
of being recorded.” We should add that this 
paper was read at a meeting of the Royal Society, 
and is certainly not the least remarkable of the 
many remarkable papers read before that learned 
body. 

The Fortnightly opens with a question which has 
been asked repeatedly during the last eighty years, 
and which seems as far off a satisfactory reply as 
ever—‘‘Is a republic possible in France?” That 
is the question treated by Mr. J. C. Morison, who 
points out that there are various difficulties, poli- 
tical, moral, and social, which he regards as at pre- 
sent insuperable. The political difficulty arises 
from the heterogeneous composition of the Repub- 
lican party ; the moral difficulty from the French 
temperament, which makes it impossible for the 
race to discuss patiently or to legislate laboriously. 
The social difficulty ought to be studied by those 
who think that the independence of English work- 
men is ruining the country. According to Mr. 
Morison the) relation between employers and em- 
ployed in France is one of ‘“‘ downright hatred.” 
Two articles of special interest are that on ‘‘ Mis- 
‘‘sionary Religions,” by Mr. Lyall, and the reply 
to it by Max Miiller. Mr. Lyall believes that the 
eminent philologist has not fully estimated the 
vitality of Brahminism when discussing missionary 
religions in Westminster Abbey. Mr. Miiller, on 
the other hand, holds that the phenomena described 
by his critic, though interesting, are no sufficient 
proof of vitality. We would ask special attention 
to the Editor's paper on “‘ Religious Conformity.” 
His views are not ours. But the questions he 
raises are so serious that it is well there shovid be 


free speech concerning them. The rest of the 
number is quite up to the average, or indeed of 
more than average interest. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Gladstone con- 
tinues his Homeric researches. But we confess 
that these appear to us to lack the human interest 
of his Parliamentary orations. He is more in place 
when leading a political attack than when investi- 
gating the dates of ancient, and perhaps purely 
imaginary wars. Dr. Littledale’s article on Church 
parties has no doubt been eagerly read, and is of 
course favourable to the rationality, liberality, and 
well-grounded confidence of the Ritualistic section. 
Mr. R. H. Hutton’s discussion of so-called ‘‘ Latent 
„Thought is, as might be expected, able and 
acute. But probably these problems are beyond 
solution. Father Dalgairns, on the Personality 
of God, will be looked to with anxious hope by 
many whose minds are perplexed with this great 
subject. We greatly fear, however, that they will 
rise from the perusal with minds more perplexed 
still. Mr. Innes repels Archbishop Manning’s ill- 
advised imputation of Ultramontanism to the Free 
Kirk of Scotland. Mr. E. E. Appleton discusses 
Strauss as a theologian, and Mr. Thos. Brassey con- 
tributes an interesting and very important article 
on Co-operative Production. 

The Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home continue 
to supply, as usual, that kind of choice reading 
which is timely as well as instructive. In the 
former, besides one or two tales, Mr. Walker, 
F. G. S., discourses on The Early Geography of 
the British Isles”; Mary Howitt gives pleasant 
gossip relative to The Pope's Prison,” so called, 
and Mrs. Howitt on the suppression of the religious 
orders ; the Rev. W. F. Wilkinson has a paper on 
Trojan Antiquities ; and the Rev. W. Wright gives 
a graphic description of Damascus. In the latter, 
Dr. Stoughton continues to tell us of the Homes 
„and Haunts of Martin Luther,” a subject in which 
he is at home, and which is illustrated this month 
by a full-page engraving of Luthe r's controversy 
with Zwingle at Marburg. Miss Whately, whose 
Oriental experience is turned to good account, sup- 
plies another instalment of her new tale, ‘‘ The Star 
ol Lebanon.” There are also accounts of the pro- 
gress of the Gospel in Travancore and Andalusia, a 
biographical sketch and a photograph of Canon 
Miller, and a variety of reading suitable to the 
quiet hours of the Day of Rest. Both of these cheap 
periodicals maintain their reputation for the excel- 
lence of their illustrations. 

The Art Journal (Virtue and Co.) sustains its 
high reputation as the chief of illustrated monthlies. 
The July number contains steel engravings of Mul- 
ready’s Seven Ages of Man,” of Raven’s charming 
picture, ‘‘ Twilight in the Woods,” and of the 
Schiller Monument in Berlin. The news on artistic 
subjects is full and varied, and we may again point 
to the excellence of Mr. Robertson's Life on the 
Upper Thames,” and the marked superiority of his 
illustrations. 

The Picture Gallery (Sampron Low and Co.) has 
this month photographs of three choice paintings— 
Landseer’s ‘‘ Macaw, Love-birds, and Puppies; 
Mulready’s The Fight Interrupted,” a work full of 
character; and the Last Rose of Summer” by a 
French artist, the landscape beauties of which are 
better than the somewhat sentimental female figures 
The enterprising publishers ought to have abun- 
dan? encouragement in this effort to bring within 
the reach of all accurate transcripts of the choicest 
works of art. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


A New Companion to the Bible. (Religious Tract 
Society.) Perhaps the best companion to the Bible 
for intelligent young persons is a biblical dio- 
tionary. This volume, however, contains a good 
deal of useful information about Scripture lan- 

history, chronology Ko., 
arranged in chapters, not alphabetically. i- 
tion to such matters of biblical archeology, it also 
attempts within the space of five-and-twenty pages 
a logical demonstration of the genuineness, authen- 
ticity, and credibility of the Bible. May we 
venture in the presence of gentlemen of such 
experience as the committee of the R. T. 8., to 
express a doubt as to the wisdom of this? Not 
only is the treatment of this important topic too 
brief to be thorough—just long enough, perhaps, to 
insinuate doubts which might not have arisen 
without it, but quite insufficient to satisfy any one, 
even a lad, really curious about the matter—but we 
question whether “intelligent young persons are 
a fit jury to pronounce a verdict upon the evidence 
and arguments here presented to them. The class 
of persons for whom this compilation is prepared con- 


tains a great many who will never in their lives be 
called upon to pass a critical scientific judgment upon 
the value of certain venerable manuscripts of anti- 
quity, and the degree of probability in the eoclesiasti- 
cal traditions concerning them, which are generally 
received by the Church. If they cannot reasonably 
believe their Bibles without studying such matters, 
they will never be able reasonably to believe at all. 
Again, the minority, who will in riper years have 
to devote some attention to the external evidence 
for the Scriptures, will only be tampered and 
injured by bias imparted in early youth, before the 
mind was developed sufficiently for the inquiry. 
Having relieved our mind of this objection, we are 
glad to say that this volume exhibits marks of a 
liberal spirit, and an effort to draw up abreast of 
the thought of the age. The author admits that 
the Bible does not pretend to teach natural science, 
and leaves the road open for holding that inspira- 
tion attaches only to its religious contents. Never- 
theless, we should have been glad to see a little 
more frankness and courage. If you tell young 
minds anything about such subjects, it is better to 
tell them both sides: as they will be sure to hear 
the other some day. For iostance, it could do no 
harm to admit that some good Christians have 
supposed that the earlier chapters of Genesis con- 
tain allegory, instead of shutting up the youthful 
reader absolutely to one opinion. But the author 
evidently belougs to a past age, for who would 
to read in a book issued from the press in 
1874, that the Hebrew is supposed by many to 
„have been the original language of mankind ?”’ 
The New Testament (The New Covenant] of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ : as Translated (in 
the Authorised Version) out of the Original Greek. 
With Notes and Reference, Critical and Explanatory, 
suggesting Emendations [placed within brackets) of 
many Words and Phrases in the Authorised Tranala- 


Dixon Harpy, M. R. I. A. : 
is only an abridgement of Mr. Hardy's title-page. 


The Women of the Arabs, with a Chapter for CRil - 
dren. By the Rev. Hzwny HAU Jzssvr, D. D., 
seventeen years American Missionary in Syria. 
Edited by Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D. D., and the Rev. 
Isaac Riley. (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) 

observed 


Whiting, Miss Whittlesey, Mrs. Bird, Mrs. Kiss- 
ling, who have entered warmly on the work of Arab 
education. We have also two chapters specially 
devoted to Dr. De Forest 's work in Beirut, which 
is in every way worthy of it; for we here see 
admirable organisation and power of teaching, asso 
ciated with rare devotion. There are now no fewer 
than fifteen mission schools, with upwards of 600 
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pupils in the schools connected with his name. For 
no people can education do more than for the Arab 
women. Prejudice in its strongest form assails them, 
and suggests the keeping dark of the intellect. 
„The mass of Mahommedans,” we read, are ner- 
‘' vously afraid of entrusting the knowledge of read- 
‘ing and writing to their wives and daughters lest 
„they abuse it by writing clandestine letters to im- 
‘proper persons. Teach a girl to read and write |’ 
“said a Mahommedan mufti in Tripoli to me, 
„Why, she will write letters, sir,—yes, actually 
** * write letters / the thing is not to be thought of 
„for a moment!’ I replied, ‘Effendum, you 
„put your foot on the women’s neck, and then 
blame them for not rising. Educate your girls, 
and train them to intelligence and virtue, and 
then their pens will write only what ought to be 
‘written. Train the hand to hold a pen, without 
„training the mind to direct it, and only mischief 
‘ean result!’ ‘Saheab, Saheab, very true, very 
true, said he, But how can this be done? The 


into the mothers’ graces as to get them to 
come to her—a very difficult matter. 
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The statue of the late Earl of Derby, in Parlia- 
ment-square, was tnveiled in the ce of a 
numerous and distingni ve gather- 
— 4 The ceremony was performed by Mr. Disraeli, 
who paid a high tribute to the life, the character, 
and the public services of the deceased statesman. 
Lord Ham and the Earl of Malmesbury joined 
with the Prime Minister in recognising the worth 
of the late Conservative leader. 

Dr. John Wilson, of Devonport, died unex- 
— on Friday in consequence of blood · poison - 
ing while performing a post-mortem examination. 

The Tichborne will suits, which have so long 
stood upon the list of causes for trial in the Court o 
Probate, were on Thursday formally called by order 
of Sir James Hannen, and no one appearing, hoth 
were struck out. 

8 Mr. David Davies, M. P., has 1 — the 
wern-y- estate, in the county of Montgomery, 
for 72.000. K 3 

J baw. range» in the Stroud election petition was on 
— delivered by Mr. Baron Bramwell, who 
u Mr. i , the Conservative member, 
and declared Mr. Stanton, the Liberal representa- 
et duly elected. Each side is to pay its own 
cos 

An open-air meeting, organised by the London 
1 ot * Agricultural Labourers’ 42 

or the purpose of expressin pathy with the 
locked-out men in the Eastern Counties, was held 
ou Blackheath on Saturday evening, Dr. W. C. 
Bennett in the chair. A letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone was read, in which the right hon. gentleman 
referred to the declarations which he had 
made in public as setting forth his opinions on the 
principal matters connected with the object of the 


ering. 

It is announced that in consequence of the increase 
in legal and general business at the Colonial Office, 
it has been found necessary to appoint a new Assis- 
tant Under and Mr. m, late head 
of the railway branch of the Board of Trade, has 
been selected. Mr. Malcolm will be succeeded in 
the office he vacates by Mr. Henry Caloraft. 

The City Press states that it is proposed by a 
committee of the Corporation to take down and re- 
build the me oe 5 the cheapest way of effect- 
ing an improvement in connection with the proposed 
new street in that part of the City. 

At the Edgware Petty Sessions on Friday, Mr. 
W. P. Warner, the proprietor of the Welsh Harp 
at Hendon, and also of racecourse at Kingsbury, 
was fined 10/. for having, as the occupier of ‘the 
course, permitted it to be used for the purposes 
of betting and certain horse races for money, con- 
5 the statute.” A case for the Court of 
Queen’s 
& most 
questi 


Bench was granted. This decision is of a 
serious opening as it does the whole 
tion of the legality of any horse-race at which 
g takes place—or in other words, of all horse- 
racing whatsoever. | 
The conclusion of the Eton and Harrow cricket 
on 


t Lord’s 2 was much interfered 
Eton ulti won by five 


the 1 


5 
i 
B. 
2 


tendance, 
case of 


and was 


ssists procured. 
miners’ strike in Scotland is now at an end, 
reer 
stike had taken place having resumed work at 
the terms. In some cases the strike had 


On Saturday afternoon a train from Bolton was 
turned into a siding at Atherton, and came into 


s at 60,0001. 
year, is said to be as decidedly Conservative as 
the deceased Earl and Lord Lieutenant of the 
Ne ee il 
e is announced of Miss es Stricklan 

at her residence, Reydon Hall, 2 — 
Suffolk. She was the author of several 7 
pene et me of which was The Lives 


ick Drake, of Exeter, who completed 

. window in the Nonconformist 

Memorial has been commissioned by Dr. 

Nathaniel to —. coloured-glass window 
0 b 


The Wimbledon prize shooting is still 
conding, The heat in the camp is great. 
poral Young, 87, won the silver medal of the 
Association in connection with the first stage 
of the Queens Prize. The Lords and Com- 
mons match was easily won by the latter team, 


there being 76 points to The China 


, which was contested by teams, 
who — to maintain the a of 


kingdoms, Scotland ; . 


3 Progress for 


was carried off by the ist Notts. 
on Sunday was preached by 
* OO — 4 Friday Sir Garnet 
olseley visited vamp, and was presented with 
an address the Canadian riflemen. Private 
rham, a carpenter of Stockton-on- 
Tees, is the winner of the Queen's Prize at 
Wimbledon. He and Sergeant Rae, 31st Lanark, 
tied with 64 points each, and agreed to divide the 
mans | premium. They then competed for the gold 
dal, and Mr. Atkinson won it yesterday with 14 
points against 5 made by his rival 
The annual dinner of the Cobden Club took 
ace at the 4 Hotel, Greenwich, on Saturday, 
r. Baxter, M. P., in the chair. The company 
numbered more than 200, and amongst the 
3 were M. Léon Say, Dr. Julius Faucher, 
ir Louis Mallet, Mr. Cyrus Field, Mr. Halstead, 
and Mr. Ayrton. 


Miscellaneous, 


—— 


Tae Exgcrora Reronm Assoctation have 
issued an address to the constituencies of the United 
Kingdom, in which they define their object to be 
the complete and equitable representation to the 
electorate and the removal of every obstruction to 
the free exercise to the franchase. They maintain 
that the following changes are necessary to obtain 
this result :—Uniformity of suffrage in boroughs 
and counties, and a genuine lodger franchise ; 

uality of representation, to be secured by a redis- 
tribution of seats and rearrangement of electoral 
districts ; compulso istration by parochial 
officers ; extension of the hours of paling is large 
towns ; candidates to be relieved from official ex- 
penses ; and shorter Parliaments. The Association 
remind the people that it depends entirely upon 
themselves whether their demands are or are not to 
be complied with. 

Mr. Grorce Smirn’s Reszarcues ON THE SITE 
or Nixgven.—Mr. Smith was present at the 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Archeology last 
week, and gave some account of his doings last winter 
while exploring Nineveh. Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
who was in the chair, introduced Mr, Smith as 
one of the most advanced among our Assyrian 
scholars.” The great value of Mr. Smith’s last 
explorations is that they carry ancient history 
back to more remote points than any yet 
reached; and they are most important in their 

ing fon the early history; of Egypt, and the 
indentification of some of its early ki Perhaps 
one of Mr. Smith’s most im rtant iscoveries is 
that of some tablets with bi-lingual! inscriptions, 
— —y„»k— ae of words and the names of 
places. ey form in fact a sort of dictionary with 
etymological derivations, and point to «a Rents 
Chaldean language, which is supposed to be 


on a primitive Turanian original. This Sir Henry 
entirely new grou 

for philologists, and take us further into the past as 

than we had yet been able 


fragments of cuneiform tablets 
require three years’ 


enry Rawlinson referred to the 
which would interfere at present with any effort 
this kind ; but he the certain hope that it 
was a labour which would be one day accomplished, 
and that it would complete the discoveries which 
have been so ably begun by Mr. Smith. 


Gleanings. 


The excuse of a young lady to her minister, who 
ht her ing, was, Don’t you think 
better be fast asleep kast awake? 

An American editor apologises for the deficiency 

of the first edition of his peper by saying Be was 
detained at home by a second edition in bis family. 

„The absurdities of ish pronunciation,” says 

a German critic, ‘‘are exhibited in the case of 
the word ‘ Boz,’ which is pronounced ‘ Dickens.’ 

ing to the fact that three steamers have 
been weakened by additions to their length, 
the Christian Register says :—‘‘ Many fine sermons 
hawe been ruined the same ＋ 1 
Heroism is limited, after A girl who, the 
other day jum into Merrimac river and rescued 
a drowning child, fainted away when she saw her 
false curls floating down stream. 
The remark of a severe lady, who says that male 
is only mule spelled wrong, is supplemented by the 
New Orleans Picayune with the declaration that, 
according to Latin authorities, a woman is a 
mulier. 

The following anecdote is told as a fact :—A 

preacher was praying, and in his prayer he said, 
‘I pray the Lord to curtail the power of the devil.” 
Just then an old darkey in the ion cried, 
“Yes! Amen! Bress God! Cut him tail right 

„ smoove off. N 
The other day a pupil in one of the Dumfries 
. 
in 
has had the volume thrown back on 
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A ' “yy 
his hands with the note: — I return the volume, Bi rit : METROPOLITAN CA 
as I consider it rather antiquated for a prize in this irths, Arxinges, und Deaths, July 18.— Te total 1 ol stock into London 
advanced age.” po wee last week consisted of 11,206 head. + Bape arm 

It is — known that the custom | 4 uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is Narr: TN N saan Toni ted yA 
of keeping birthdays is many thousand years old. | 4 *nl/r™ Rtv tt ander thie heading, for which | cattle trade ban been guiee to-day. The supplies hare begs 
It is recorded in the 40th chapter of Genesis, and sta will be received. All such an. | %mewhat increased, —— 2 hen — 
20th verse — And it came to pass the third day, postage 8 e de authenticated by the name favourable, hence the tendency, As regards 
which was Pharaoh’s birthday, that he made a feast 2 of the sender. | beasts, the receipts from our own grasing districts have been 
unto all his servants.” , on a fair average scale. The demand been moierately 

A Caren. — A quaint old fisherman was one MARRIAGES. active, butchers purchasing with caution, and the quotations 


dusky evening fishing in a trout stream, and as he | GIBBERD—FARROW.—July |, at Clapton Park Chapel, have ruled in favoar of buyers. The best Scots and crosses 


7 have wit i difficulty made 5s, 10d. per Bibs, 5s. 81. being che 
threw his fly out over the water it was suddenly 4 the * 5 4 — o— Gees tame more — ! cop quotation ies. From Nortel. bee Esoer, 
dan and flagged its wings at the end of the line. 


; hire, Leicestershire. and Northamptoushire about 2,000; 
. Independent Chapel, the Rev. J. Allanson Picton, | >)" 
The fisherman's companion called ont.“ Say, Sam, M. A, brother-in-law 2 LI — 
ot ti Ves,“ looking at the bat on his third son of John Beaumont, The Firs, Wilmslow, to sup ied wich tenaen ior which the demand has ruled heaty 
nook. * 4 at is it?” „ I dunno, unless pny ' daughter of Dr. Somerville, | ,, rooping prices. There have been 486 Torning, 183 
1,8 & Cheruvdim - 


ul Dutch. 142 Spanish, and 98 Gothenburg. With reference to 
21K HERSON.—July 3, at Stamford Dutch. 142 Spanish, « rg. 
Ear-rtnc Panoers.—A sailor's daughter at An Ohepel Stoke Newington, I pon Be by the Rev. sheep the receipts have been on a fair a scale, A dull 


iverpoo i i : : i i 2d. per Bibs. 
Liverpool has had her ears pierced with a stocking- | Alexander Raleigh, D. D., John Mackenzie, Colchester, to demand has prevailed, and prices have ru 
needle. After the ears ous pierced, two ear-rings —4 also of Colchester. lower than on Monday last. the best Devons and half-breds 


, king 5s, to 5s, 2d. per Side. Lambs hove been quiet! 
belonging to her mother were put in them. A few | PANTER—TOMKINS.—July 10, at the Presbyterian | dealt t ar Gs to 76 — Calves have nk yt — 
- 


day r a blister came behind one ear; then the | Church, Rutland-square, Dublin, C. R. Panter, LL.B. | ,,, ply and limited request at late rates. Pigs have been 
jaw began to swell; worse symptoms ensued, and ecg Arter sag asa ry ee tein "a toate dull At Deptford there have been no beasts. 
on Saturday last the child died. The medical evi- | 7 {the Rev. F. Tomkins, M.A. Per ibs., to sink the offal. 
Lydia Acadia, daughter o . : 
dence was to the effect that death resulted from D.C. L., of London. 4 4 251 1 
exhaustion —— — — saan and tha fae DEATHS. Lal. coarse beasts 4 0 to 4 4 — ew om . 1 
tion caused by the piercing of the ears, an © jury few houre’ ill Second quality .4 8 5 me hdown 
returned a verdict accordingly. Reer Fitch, — Hed. Prime large wat : 3 oer : : : 
Cremation Porrry.—An American news , | _ leigh House, Highbury New Ter — — 4 48 — 3 10 42 
in the interest of cremation, is already overnbaling ROSEMAN.—July 13, at the of her brother. in- | Fand quality 4 8 4 10 Neatem.porkers 4 6 4 10 
the ts, and su N * changes. jaw, Mr. J. Hall, 21, Bryantwood-road, Highbury Hill quaey - 
ye ae one the 7 188 Park, London, N., Amelia Coulthard, youngest daughter Lambs, 08. to 7s, 4d. 
ong ovowing :— of the Rev. Wm. Roseman, of Bury, Lancashire, aged 19| wETROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, July 
Ae 1 99 — 13.—A short supply of meat was on sale here to-day, owing 
eather trade slow. 
Ye m , come and view the flue to the het @ 4 one Me ie 
Whére ye must soon cremate F U NE RAL REFTO RM. * — 144 
. — 8. d. & 8 a 
Shakespeares famous epitaph offers no diffi-| Te LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts |. Inferior beef . 3 4to4 | tnteriot Mutton 3 4 tn 4 D 
culties :— Funerals with icity, and with great .. Prospec- Middling do. 4 2 4 6 Middlingdo, .4 0 : 
Good friend, for Heaven's sake, do not tus free.—Chief Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, W. C. ime large do. 5 0 5 4 Prime do.. .4 8 3 : 
Blow on the ashes in this pot, — $$ $$. $$ a 1 : pone gers 4 4 11 
AAA BANK OF ENGLAND Pe LT unden 
And ourst be be who lifts the lid. = - 5 . ö 
Gray’s Elegy is no less susceptible of adaptation, . Capette. | 
as witness the following :— en The 


on Wednesday, July 8, 1874. 
Here rest his ashes on the shelf beneath, : 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
A youth to coffins and to shrouds unknown ; 
F r sextons frowned not on his humble death, Notes issued eee £37,447, 525 Government 3 


Incineration marked him for its own. Coin&Bullion 22,447,525 
No longer seek his cinders to disclose, Bullion. 
Nor draw his fine residuum from this pot, 
Where they, alike impalpable, g 287,447,825 
Trusting his spirit never felt twas hot. BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
t Secu- 


£37,447,525 


Tae TRapE wx Manvuscerrr rRNA Frope’tor’s Capit'l£] 
is told, and it may be averred that it is “founded Publis Deposits . Carr re weigh annuity) £14,212,350 
on fact,” that in certain cathedral city there once | Other its .. 19,964, Securities 16,466,804 


dwelt two ministers of the Gospel we will | Seven and 10,171,400 
call him John Brown, a member of the Oathedral | other Bills .... 809,331 
body ; rr 

e address 887 


ndent minister. The similarity of £4 £48,669 
14 1 — , — let! aaa July 9, 1874. F. Mav, Chief Cashier. 
intended for one J. B. went to the other 
B. On one occasion the Cathedral J. B. became | Bene 2 — 
angry on opening a parcel not intended for him, 21 — . i — natural laws 
and he consequently addressed the following note by , 15 
to Mr. J. Brown: — Sir, —It you had not assumed | cocoa, Mr. 
a title to which you had no right, this mistake | delicately flavoured 
could not have occurred.— Your ient servant,” | doctors’ bills. 
Te. The Noncon. J. B. bided his time in silence. | with Bailing Water 
Not long after this, however, he too opened a parcel 2. 48, — 
intended for his High- Church brother. It contained Works, Buston-road, 
a considerable ine © of manuscript sermons. U | Manuracturnge oF Cocoa — We will now give an 
this the Dissenting brother addressed the following 
retort courteous to the minor canon :—‘‘ Rev. 
sir,—If you had not undertaken an office for which 
are wholly unfit, this accident could not 
have occurred.—Your obedient servant, J. B.”— 
The Rock. 


Junson’s iuris Des are exceedingly useful house 
hold commodities. The process is simple, result satis- 
factory, as ied to wodllen and silk Shetland 
shawls or u that have IL 
for young beginners in the art of dyeing. A basin of water 


July 18. 


mas a 


Kinanan’s LL Wuisxy.—This most celebrated and 
eee 
i quality uurivalled, 
V. than the finest Brandy. Note the 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-st, W. 
HoLioway’s OINTMENT AND Pitus.—The ecrofulous 
and consumptive will find in these ncble remedies the means 


of casting out the bad humours which origipate and prolong house is one of 
their sufferings. The Ointment should be well rubbed twice Per Qr — J pertichlers will be given to prie- 
will Pooetrate and ect most wholesomely and see ox r- 2 , ‘Theobald, Brothers, and Miall, Ae. 
1 — 0 * 
the diseased structure. It manifests a wonderful — 2 a — Rent, — to 66 Paas— —. —— — rs 
removing all tante from the blood, and uently io new — Grey. o TENANT FARMERS and OTHERS pro- 
curing a multitude of chronic ailments which seemed to be — Wr Maple ing to E MIORKATEK to NORTH AMERICA. 
almost irremediable. No invalid who carefully studies the 2 Mute, boilers r ne to IWA and NEBRASKA 
ain instructions folded round every packet of Holloway’s Ditto ag ey 57 at Foreign . For fal: information 14 to — Pare been ym — 
medicine will be at a loss how this preparation can be used to 6 61 8 R 42 44 = z — — on — den apply mm pereow, 
the greatest advantage. 2 „ — by. letter, at the Offices of the BUKLINGION aud 
— __ Sonar “ 8 Osten MISSOURI KIVER son Spina Neon Be 
HT TO BE. ringing .. 8 16, South Castle -street. Liverpool ; 
ed visited ' 5 r HAssALIT, “ Messrs, Chevalier... .. — —| English — — — 13, Queen Victoria-street, Landon, E. C. 
Horniman’s Warehouse, and took samples of Tea — 2 — 2 1 HAMILTON 4. HILL, European Agent, — 
ready forco t to their Aczwts,& on analy ee . e e fe PHYSL 8 
I found them Punx, & of superior quality.” Al Irish Black. 26 29 80M6 OF THE MOST EMINENT CIAN 
“ At the Docks, I took samples of Horniman’s Pale,new.. .. 76 81 * 42 ee oF = OF THE DAY RECOMMEND 
ple teal WATERS’ QUININE SIGE 
‘ W. 8 1 14 As the best Restorative for the Weak. 
2489 — own made 5 r 
Tieke „„ 43 444 Best country Bold by all G * 
Harrow .. .. 46 0 2 14 47 WATERS AND SON, 
Pigeon No 


Egyptian. 44 45 Sufolt.. .. 38 4 34, EASTCHEAP, E. . 
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HE ANNUAL RECEIPTS of the BIRKBECK | 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EXCEED THREE MILLIONS. 


— 
IFTY THOUSAND POUNDS ready to be 
advanced by the BIRKBECK BUILDING IETY 
on Freehold and Leasehold Securities at 
FIVE and SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Repayable by Easy Instalments. 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no rent to pay. 

Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
BOCIETY, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery 
lane. 

OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for 
FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
with immediate possession, 
Either for Building or Gardening Purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIRTY, 
29 and 30, Southampton. buildings, Chancery-lane. 


— — — — 


IRK BECK BANK. Established 1851. 
29 and 30, Southam pton-buildings, Chancery -lane. 

Deposits rece:ved at 4 per cent. interest, 

Carrent accounts opened similar to Joint-Stock Banks, but 
without any stipulation as to amount of balance to be kept 
by the customer, 

Cheque books 1 7 

Purchases and effected of English, Foreign, and 
Colonial Bonds, snd advances made thereon. 

Office hours, Ten till Four; on Mondays, from Ten till 
Nine; and on Saturdays, from Ten till Two o'clock, 

A Pamphiet, containing full particulars, may be obtained 


gratis. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 


—— — =- 


— — — — — 


N'WEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

The Swedenborg Society hereby OFFERS GRATUL- 
TOUSLY Cor of the above important work to 
CLERGYMEN of the CHUKCH of ENGLAND and 
Ministers of every «denomination giving their names and 
addresses to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 
36, Bloomsbury-street, W. C., or, if by post, on receipt of 
Tenpence in stamps for its transmission, 

HOMAS BRADFORD and CO., WASHING, 
WRINGING, avd MANGLING MACHINE 
MAKERS, LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, and DOMESTIC 
MACHINISTS, have REMOVED from 63, 

E. C., to their exteusively-en een — 

Nos. 140, 142, aod 143, GH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Wholesale and Works Department, Nos. 3 and 4, Blooms- 
bury Market \adjoining premises). 

Brauch Works for all kinds of Laundry Engineering and 

Kepairs (also contiguous premises) 

Suow Rooms ano Retaic Derartusent— 
Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
(the end nearest Oxford. street). 
Manches'er Offices : — 

Cathedral Steps aud Peel Park Works. 


Catalogues free by post. 


12 GAS BATH, £5 10s. 0d., com- 
plete with Linen Airer.—Sole maker, G. SHREWS- 

BURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory, 98, 

East Brixton, . W. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &, ee should be made tc 
4 he tg beer PANTECHN N COMPANY Ces 
or their Prospectus. ected large rai 
vans. Estimates free. Advances made if . 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS.—Our Chimney- never 
fail to cure. We fix them No Cure, No Pay,” or send 
them to all parts on trial and approval. 


WILSON aud CO., 20, Seymour-street, N. W. 


pag POLY TECHNIC.—SAFETY against 
FIRE and SMOKE: New Lecture, with Brilliant 
Experiments, by Professor Gardner—ODDS and ENDS: 
New Musical Eutertsiument, by Mr. Seymour Smith; and 
the BABES iu the WOOD: an Old Story Newly Toid (with 
a Ghost Scene), written by Dr. Croſt.- RU the 
TZAK: a New Lecture, by Mr. B. J. Maden.—The OXY 
HYDROGEN MIC UPE: New Exprriments by Mr. 
ing.—And all the usual attractions. The most wonderful 
Bhi * worth in the world. Open 12 and 7. Nora. 
Yearly Tickets, including Reserved Seats, One Guinea. 


K. s WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


For upwards of half a century these Pills have been 
esteemed as most effectual both for the tion and cure 
of disease, From their timely use the ductor un- 
necessary, they are universally known as 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
To be had of all Chemists, at I-. Iid,, 28. d., and 4s. 6d. 
per box. 


IVER PILLS WITHOUT MERCURY.— 
Only two Medicines reaily act upon the Liver,—one is 
Mercury, or Biue Pill; the other, Dandelion. Thousands of 
constitutions have been destroyed by Mercury, Blue Pill, or 
Calomel, The only safe remedy is 
DR. KING’S DANDELION AND 
QUININE LIVER PILLS, 
which act very geutly o+ the liver, ceiving mmmediate relief in 
all ca-es of bile, indigestion, sick headache, loss of appetite, 
citdhness, space, hearthurn, Gatulcncy, nervousness, gout, 
une all disorders of the stumach and bowels — Mauufactured 
by J. Rorke, 47, Mortemer-street Landon, W., aad soli all 
over the world b. every respectable Chemist aud Medicwe 
Vendor, in boxes, be. Lid, 2 d., 46 G4, and Ils. earn, 


__—o————— —— —u — — — — — —— 


URE VEGETALBLE CHARCOAL the NEW 
CURE tor Inpicestion, BiLtovs and Liver Con- 
PLAINTS. Kecire for preparation and use, together with 
trial box of Concentrated Charcoal iererton PILLS sent 


LADIES’ EWAMELLED KID WALKING BOOTS, 


2ls., i made. Button, Elastic, or Balmoral. 
Soft House % 6d. sent free on receipt of 
remittance. Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 


SHU r'TERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief- Can 
be to any window or other 


opening. 
free—CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool. and Dublin. 
| ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
Non T., tetel in Design, Economical, Durable 
| Quickly Bected, and Kemovable without 
Injury. Prices on application. 
CHURCHES, ISAAC DIXON, 
IRON CHURC.I, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 
SCHOOLS, AND HOUSE BUILDER, 
40 7 HATTON GARDEN, 
g LIVERPOOL. 

LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, ~- 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


ROSSE and BLACKWELL), London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces througho it the World. 


Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.”—See 
Denteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23. 


Crus WORLD- FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


mended. 
For Scrofula, Sevrvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 


it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 
1 Se See 


io 82 . long-standing BY ALL 
cure cases — 
CHEMISTS AND PATEMT MEDICINE VENDORS 
the United Ki and the world, or sent to 
on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, H : 
Wholesa'r—All Patent icine Houses 


COAL-TAR PILL (Wright’s PLLULA 
CARBONIS DETERGENS).--“ Kilkenny, ge | 
send me two boxes of your v 


sure remedy those painful 

9 By all Chemists in boxes 1s. IId. and 28. d. W. 
. Warout & Co.,, Southwark-street, London, proprietors of 

the celebrated Coal Tar Soap (Wright’s Sapo Carbonis 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 


5, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depét, 
31, Pleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
ith the old Dr. s head in the centre. 
EALTH, STRENGTH, 
pareses — 3 a IRON TONIC 
strengthens nerves, enriches the blood, promotes 
tite, and will completely restore to health. Bottles, 4s 64. 
aud | le.; carriage free, 66 stamps.— Pepper, 237, Totteuham- 
comrt-road, London, and all chemists. 


AIK RESTORER. Large Bottles ls. 6d. each. 

. LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR KESTPORER 
(Pepper's preparation) ail restore in a few days grey or pre 
maturely hght hair to its origwal colour with periect safety 
coin Suld by all chemists, aud J. Pepper, 237 
To'tenham-coart-road, Loudon, whose name address 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 


— — 
> 


— —— — — — 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUN ION PLASTERS 
5. are warranted to cure Corus, Bunions, and enlar 
Toe Joints in a few applications. Boxes, ls. Id., of all 


free ov application.—Enclose s amped address to Seerctary 
Sauttacy Carbon (oo Not tenrha « 


other yet invented. 


({OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Ol Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 


Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway ; and South Totten- 
ham, N.; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin. 


| eee and CO. S NEW 
DONKEY PUZZLE 
Is the most amusing Toy ever invented: 40,000 already 


sold. Ninth Edition Just Published. Post free, 61. Sold 
by Stationers.—Wholesale, 37, Red Licu-square, and 3, 
Cheapside, London. 


Px and cos 


— ———— — 7˖— — — 
—— — — 


INDIARUBBER PENS. 

The t nature of the writing with PERRY and 
CO. INDIARUBBER PENS make them superior to any 
They are not affected by the acid in any 
ink. Is, per box. 


NDIARUBBER PENS. 

PERRY aod CO.’38 INDIARUBBER PENS 
ean be mended or made to write finer or broader by cutting 
them with a penknife. They are a luxury to those who like 
ple box, post free, 1s. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 

CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1 EN- 
VELO suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
on receipt of P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 58. 6d.; 2,000 


each, 20s. 

THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
on Soe E. C. Established fifty years. 

N. me Plate and 100 Traasparent Ivory Cards, %s. ; 


* 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 

London, MERCHANT TAILORS, BOYS’ OUT- 

FITTERS, &c., invite attention to the following EXPLICIT 
ANNOUNCEMENT and PRICE Lis :— 


HE SYSTEM (introduced by SAMUEL 
BROTHERS, and favourably tested for upwards of 
THIRTY YEARS) admits of no possible disappointment. 
81 it the ENTIRE STOCK is divided into NINE 


is nl 
it A a vo | 
SUITS | coaTs 
Dusl- Bun- * 
ness, (Visiting, Ness, " 
Morn- | Frock, |Evening| Morn- Frock, Evening 
ing, and Dress. , and and | Dress. 
Travel- een — 
ling. ling. | 
Sea ne | 256. — 
ass. 4 408. 118. ae 
50. 57s. 57s. 26s. 53s. 
—D Gs. | 68s. 64s. 83s. 42s. 
E 78. 88 78s. 42s. 60s. 
F 81. Ns. és. 456. 65a. 
G is. | den | Os. Bibs. 66s. 
1U2s. 112s. 1076. 60s. 70s. 
1168. 130s. 121s. 70s. 8 
Rae ios, H — i. 
owe 
fine Cloths, Silk-mized Coatings, and every 
OVERCOATS. TROUSERS 


: “ 
a ee | ee 
A Zis Sus. | 12s. 6d. — 6s. il 
B Ms. | 428. | ids. 16. 7s. -- 
4 83s. 50s. 16s. 16s. Ss. | 12s. 
LD . | 17s. 6d. | 17s. 6d. | A1 1. 
E 50s. 70s. | 22s. 22s. lis. 16s. 
F 552. 755. 2is 24s. ids. 188. 
1 65s. — 26s. ids. | 20s. 
H 70s 90s. — 285 14s. ai 
1 | Bis. | 100s, — | 30s. 16s. 24s. 
és TEAR-RESISTING” FABRICS for 
GENTLEMEN’S, BOYS’, and YOUTHS’ 


CLOTHING. 

Tue Wear-resisting"’ Fabrics that are specially manu- 
factured in every variety of colour and design, are made from 
carefully-selected yarns, extra twisted in warp und weft, 80 a8 
to render them extremely durable (almost untearable) and 
justdy their title of “ Wear-resisting.” 

The C and D classes are recommended in the 
“* Wear-resi-ting Fabrics.” 
Suit for a Boy four feet iu height, C class, 25s. ; D class, 30s. 6d. 
Gentlemen's Business or ILourist Suite, C Class, 50s.; D 
class, 59s. 
HE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
PASHIONS, containing 45 Portraits of Boy Princes, 
emment Statesmen, and Merchaat Princes (with brief bio- 
grephical memoirs). Price 6“. or gratis to 


chemista. —PEPPER, 237, Totteuham-court-road, London. 


Me oot it «tamne 


. purchasers. 
NAMUEL BROTHERS. 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON. EC, 


~ Sony 15, 1874. 
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ae statues, Hower ‘Trays, dene VIENNA EXHIBITION, MEDAL FOR PROGRESS... 


CARACAS 


Basius, and Architectural Details in Terra-cotta,; 


warranted to stand frost. 

The STAMFORD TERRA-COTTA COMPANY 
(BLASHFIELD’S), Limited, 28, Oxford- 
street, W.; Works, Stamford. 


N.B.—Parian Statuettes, Majolica and China Vases, &c. 


T*2Roven and ECONOMIC COOKERY.— 
Use LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT 


Bo 
ves fine flavour nv 
ouseliolda when fairly tried. 
Caution.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s facsimile 

across label. 


YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Resident Proprietors and Ma —Mr. and Mra. 
GEORGE BARTON, 

The house is replete with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic system, and possesses a high 
character for cleanliness and comfort. Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is — 
adapted for pursuing the sy:tem during the autuma an 
winter months. 

Terms— from 2is. 6d. to 31s, 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on application. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 
of the age, presentiny to every one the of sea 
bathing, without the of a residence on the coast, 


Baths 1 with this salt always be obtained at the 
Argyll — Arzyll-place, Regent-strect, and 5, New Broad- 


([TOMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
Ite wonderful s are there 


Druggists.—N.B. Particularly see that each 
packet bears our trade mark. : 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves tender 
feet. They should be bathed night and moruing with a 
solution prepared by dissolving five or six ounces of the salt 
in a gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. 
. of imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21, Wilson. street, 
Finsbary, Loudon, E. C. 


rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 
luxury, but has produced really wonderful in 
many cases of glandular i 


| of gia swellings, neu- 
ralgia, sprained joints, &c. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


CompLexion Piiis (AA. Ross’), 


* 


is ee 


FRY’S 


COCOA. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of soch choice quality —Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


FIELD'S 
PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES, 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING. 


Made ia all sizes, and 
SOLD EVERWHERE. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 


by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, ies of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


—— Uv 


The Use of 
THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 


The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 
“OHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly exeels all other preparations for the Tesch. 


“AGUA AMARELLA’”’ 
Restores the Human „ pristide hue, no mat ter at 


age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


A* for JOHN GOSNELL and C0. 8, 
and see that you have none other than their GENUINE 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


THREE MEDALS 
bf ape he by Le pt i by thou- 


Sea mee odo pies sh a 


of all grocers. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &., 


CASH'S 


six | KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


OROSSE & BLAOKWELL’S 
PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded « 
special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- 
bition, may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measure from all Grocers and Italian Warebousemen at 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


NATURAL MINERAL WATERS 
CARLSB AS, 


PULLN HY, 
* and others. 
imported direct from the Bprings by 


W. BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spitit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
22, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, V. 
Agents for Strave end Co. Brighton, and R. Eiis end Son, 


LAVENDER SKIN s OAP. 


(REGISTERED.) ) 


See name on each tablet. 
WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 

* 16, Bishorscars-Srazer, Lospos; 
Also to be had of most respectable chemists, grocers, and 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT, 
For Warming Chapels, 


and Public B with 
pure Warm Air, is 1— 0 other Jy = 
guaranteed. 
TesTIMONIAL, 


“ 204, Stanhope. street, t. 
n 
“ Dear Sis, I am to t : - 
— —— "Waal maar scats 1,200 — 
5 whi » 
well, and has superseded ot wate 


answers y y 
heat is rapidly created and can be easily 


ap us. 


regulated. I can conscientiously recommend your apparatus 
for economy and effectiveness. 
„Jem, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR HALL, Minister.” 


Testimonials post free on application to JOHN GRUNDY, 
Tyldesley, near Manchester. 


— 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

B g i 
r 
by Druggists Grocers, and O'lmen, in Id. packets; 6d. 
1 ls., ls, 6d., and 2s, 41. 
Proprietors—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO,, Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
THE CELEBRATED 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most Delicious and Cheapest Sauce in the World. 
672,192 bottles sold in one month (August, Bold b 
Grocers, ists, aud — bottles, at 16. 
Manufacturers—-GOODALL, BACKHO USE, & CO., Leeds. 
Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 
Is an invaluable and Stomachic to all suffering from 
General Debility, Nervousness, and Lose of 
Appetite, and to be THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Recommended for purity by the “Food J . 
“ Anti-Adulteration ” “The Lancet,” Arthur Hin 


Bold Grocers, Chemista, in bottles, at ls. 
OF Nn By 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO, Leeds. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


and every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and wholesale of R. ETLis and Son, Rathia, North Wales 


LONDON AGENTS :—W. Bauer and Sons, Henrictts- 
street, Cavendish-square. 


inn, 
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Ar BOYAL LETTE 7 
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mth At | ‘bed 

of kind of oe 
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af 


i 
i 


fit) 
of the body, two inches 


. PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Truss, 16s., Zls., 26s. Gd, and AIs. ¢d. 
Double Truss, Sls. Gd, 42s, and Sie, 6:1 


Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. P free. 
Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Juty 16, 1874. 


Just published, crown gvo, price 7s. 6d., 


THE MYSTERIES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
By T. J. CRAWFORD, D.D., F. R. S. E., 
PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
EDINBURGH, 

Author of “The Doctrine of Hol — respecting the 

Atonement,” &c 
WILLI Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ILDMAY PARK CONFERENCE. 


The REPORT, containing all, the Speeches, will be pub- 
lished in AvoUst. Orders should be sent at once to Captain 
the Hon. R. Moreton, Con ſerence Hall, Mildmay Park. N., 
enclosing the smount 1s. 6d., or, by post, ls. Od., as the issue 
will be limited to the number ordered. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
ICTORIAL WORLD. Zo. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ISSUED, 


ICTORIAL WORLD. ab. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
FINE ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 


ICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weekly. 
Specimen Copy post free 3d. 2 63, Fleet- street, 


Just Published, ben, bro, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
99 NOTES to accompany a Revised Trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures. By SAMUEL Suarre. 

MR. SHARPE’S OTHER WORKS. 


HEBKEW SCRIPTURES, newly translated, 3 vols., 2nd 
thousand. 7s. 6d. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 13th thousand. ls. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE HEBREW — AND ITs 
LITERATURE. 2nd thousand. 


ey 9 —. EX — ED BT MONU- 
2ad thousand, 3s. 6d. 
Aad other Works. — N 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Pp. 180, cloth, 1s., or 13 stamps, 
| Boe DISEASES TREATED by — 
PATHY. By James Moors, MKC. v 

A chest of Medicines, book enclosed, 20s., — free. 
HORSES, ILL and WELL: Homeopathic Treat- 
ment of Diseases and Lujuries. Same Author. Pp. 220, 

cloth, 2s. 6d., or 88 stamps. A chest of Medici 

50s., carrriage 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120,, HAGLEY - ROAD, EDGBASTON, near 


Principal—FREDERICK EWEN. 

Resipent Assistants.—C, B. Macnamara, Esq., Trin. 
Coll., Dublin; J. Shearer, Esq., M.A. (Aberdeen). 
VISITING MASTERS. 

Frencu.—Mons. F. Julien. 
Daawine.—J. P. Fraser, Esq. 
Music.-—8. 8. Stratton, 
DANCING AND Danis. —Mons. Gilmer. 
The NEXT QUARTER will commence on Tuurspay, 
July 30th. 


DUCATION 


YOUNG LAD 
76 and 76, FO 22 


ROAD, DOVER. 
vffers unusual 


2 
Py 

situation. terms. Governess 

dress the Principal. 


DUCATION for YOUN 
2229101 ROUSE, W 82 See 
an — and Miss FERRIS. 


OWARD HOUSE * 
OXFO 


„ near O 
The success of this school for thirty-four 
— Boye a is paid to 
Boys have excelled in 


metic, French, , and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this school at e Cambridge Local Examination 

in reading, arithmetic, 821 
history, „ and tion), mathematics (Eucli 
and A at Toda. Todusive terms, 22 and 
24 Guineas. 

For views and tay Principal— 
. JAM 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BE ECHES'’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principale—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM will begin Taurspay, September 24th. 
NDEPENDENT 


COLLEGE, 
TAUNTON. 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Second Master—Thomas Powell, Esy. B.A. (Oxon.) 
—Mr. Edward Bayly. 
The College REOPENS on Fatpay, July 3ist. 


A few VACANCIES remain unfilled. Early application 
is recommended. Prospectuses supplied by the Principal or 
Secretary. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 
Prineipal— W. B. ANTHONY, A. C. P. 

Good middle-class Education, in a beautiful and healthy 
locality. Home comforts and careful training. Twenty-six 
tout of twenty-eight) Certificates have been taken in the 

ambridge Local Examinations since 1869. Full particulars 
and ——— on application to the Principal. 


— — — —U—— — 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENUAM, LONDON, 


ParincipaALts—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 


English Literature . Mra, C. L. Batrovur. 

Botany 1 Prof. Bentisy, King’s Coll. 
French Language ... Dr. Manprov. 

German Language Dr. GNR. 

Italian mer Signor Surno. 

Ancient Modern » History Dr. Kemengan, Dulwich Coll. 
i E. H. Weert, M.A. 

. Wu. Hoours, King's Coll. 


. Joun BLOcKLer, 
Herr Louis Du. 


8, Esq. 
Rev J. W. ‘toon, D.D., F.G.8 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tux PRIxctrALs. 


SOUTH COAST. 


STABLISHMENT for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN.—HEATHFIELD HOUSE, PARKSTONE, 
between Poole and Bournemouth. 


whet ie ee eon a WALTER GILL 


compete, Master REOPEN v.). 
Two a4 ** 


moderate. Parkstone is healthy and 
Ahrectly aconsastle by vail. One Station 2 


ori SCHOOL, Saru 
OUSE, BRIDPORT 


Rev. H. WAL * RECEIVES a limited number of 
YOUNG GEN MEN to Board and — — 
vacancies, he will be happy to 


Parents wishing ieee Gees Chen will 
— ee ee cieed wah — 1 — enor 


advantages. References to Parents. 


EDUCATION AT THE SEASIDE. 
PR LODGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 


Principal—The Rev. JAS. NEOBARD. 
nm ged — 4. Terms 1 2 — Pro- 


15. the Ret — LD. ILB. n af’ Poplin hal 


ATION: SCHOOL, - 


sax 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 
WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Li 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Couneil of 

Ph \ological Society, We., de. 


RICHARD F 


Vicz-Mastrer— 


BERT HARLEY, Bd pow be R. A. 8 2 — 


of he 
* Member of 2 
Bradford, 


Rev. 


— legis te 


Assistant Mastrers— ies 


MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
ber of the Council of the 


— 1 5 at let B.A. Load. Exam, 1872 
G. EMERY, 
Je 1 COOKE. 


SUMMER TERM commenced Monpay, 4th May, 1874. 


— =——— == 
bon 9 AMENDMENT 
“'iety for the Liberation a 1 
and Control, held July 9th, 1874, it was 


Resoiven : — 


That this Committee, having considered the provisions of 
the Endowed Schools Acts Amendment Bill, brought in by 
Her > PENS <> See 


2. That it is calculated to hinder the work of education, by 
limitiog the choice of the governing bodies, and of the 
schoolwasters to members of particular churches, and by 
creating rel bitterness, which will follow the revival of 
ecclesiastical inequality. 

3. That, ther in the interest alike of religious equality 
and of national education, it is important that the bill should 


be strennously opposed, both in Parliament and in the 
country, and that the Society's supporters should imme- 
diately communicate with their representatives on the 


subject. 
a J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Master. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq, M.A. Loud. 
Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews Scholar, and 
Priszeman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
— 4 College, London; Fellow of University College, 


Seconp MAsTeR. 
H. C. BATTERBURY, Esq., B. A., Mathematical Scholar 
and Priseman of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Masters. 
R. B. CONNELL, Esq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 
Priseman of the University of Aberdeen. 
E. DARBY, Ee, B.A. Lond. 
* og TAYL K, Esq. 
M. ELLIS, Esq. 
Wit. EBELING, Esq., of the University of Gottingen, Cer- 
tificated by the Imperial Prussian Goverament, 
Extra MASTARA. 
ARCHIBALD y ‘esr Esq, Student Royal Academy of 


THO MAS RO ERTS. „Chemistry. 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS, 

A to Head Master, or to the Sec., the 
Rev. P. P. ROWE, M. A., Tettenr᷑ ail. Wolverhampton. 


EROHANTS“ COLLEGE, BLACKPOOL. 

2,000 Sous of Merchants have passed this School. 
NEXT HALF YEAR, Jury 30. 

Full Prospectus, address, I. GREGORY, F. R. G. S. 2 


WENTY THOUSAND POUNDS read 

py yr tion, in sums of £1 2 
upward the PLAN PERMANENT BUILDING 
AND INV STMEN £ SOCIETY, upon Mortgage of House 
ra, situate in any part of the United Ki 

repay ments, tacladiog principal interest, for 

each £100 advanced (less a small premium): 

ay) 22 | 10 years. | 2 | 6 years. 
oon 8 1 E . d. is E . 4. 


on 1 1 0 2 lis 2 
— at any time by payment of balance of princi- 
ue. 

Pe stablished by Act 


rDMUND W. RICHARDSO 
E MUND W. RICHA N, Secretary. 
Offices—7, Finsbury-square, London, E. C 


ONEY, TIME AND LIFE 


are lost in the event of 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hos. A. Kinnarrp, M.P., Chairman. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


64, ConnHILL, and 10, ——— London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seoretary. 


M* COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUE PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 

COMPENSATION ClAIMS for 

taken for Railways and other Im 


eee oT oar pare 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS beving the EXCLU- 
SIVE Supply of this UNRIVALLED COCOA , 
invite comparison with an other Cocoa for Purity 
ee — — utritive, and Sustainin 
Pow —and especially, HIG 
DELICIOUS 58 PLAVO One trial will establish it 
as a favourite Beverage for breakfast, luncheon, and ® 
Soothing Refreshment after a late evening. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


The Globe says, “ TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA CUCOA has achieved a 
success, and supersedes every other Cocoa im the 
market.” 
Sold in tiu-lined packéts only by all Grocers. TAYLOR 
BROTH HERS, Loudon, Sole Proprietors. 


and also Values 
Moorgate 


— 1 


Beet — 2 Co., Wine 
London.— Wednesday, 


